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A very charming volume is Guerber’s ‘*‘ Myths of| 
Greece and Rome.’ It weaves the fables into’ 
a consecutive narrative that combines an easy and 
limpid flow with a noteworthy art of selection and 
condensation. The author has found a happy med- 
ium between the greater verbosity of Thomas Bul- 


finch in the “ Age of Fable” and the dry fragmen-| 
tary notes of the Classical Dictionary, with its dis-| 


enchanting abbreviations and labyrinth of cross- 
references to other titles. The skill displayed in 
distributing and arranging the material is of the best, 
each story coming in its proper place, and the chro- 
nology, so to speak, from Chaos and Erebus to 


Romulus and Remus, being gravely pursued as if 


history were in question. Apposite verses from the 
poets are embroidered through the. text, which is 
further set off by over seventy illustrations. 
recall no recent work in this field more interesting, 
or which, without being pretentious, will give the 
reader so quickly and surely a knowledge of classi- 
cal mythology. 


a of Greece and Rome. Anew 
ythology for School, Home, and 
Library. 7 sumptuous full-page 
pictures—the best in ancient and 
modern art. Charming literary 
Postpaid to any address, 
Illustratei circular free. 


American 
Book 
Company 


New Yor«K 
CINCINNATI 
a 


style. 
$1.50. 


We 


Larsson’s Working Drawit Drawings of [lodels. 


For Manual Training. By Gustav Larsson, Prin. Sloyd Training 
School, Boston, Mass 


This is a valuable new book of working drawings of small pieces of 
woodwork different from those in any other book. Send _ for full descrip- 
tion. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Kellogg’s Outlines of Psychology. 


By Amos, M. Ketiocc. This is a simple outline for beginners. 
cannot but aid the teacher who has found other works obscure. 


Hall’s Contents of Children’s [linds on 


ENTERING SCHOOL. By G. Srantey HALL, of Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. Limp, cloth. 23 cents postpaid. 


Russell’s Solar Lantern. 
\ 


It 





Figen HNL yggerncutn re recun Ne 


This is the simplest piece of apparatus yet devised to take the place of 
the Magic Lantern in the schoolroom. By the use of the sunlight and by 
darkening the schoolroom a picture can be thrown on a screen in a 
moment, with no expense for gas or oil. The apparatus is well made and 
sold at half the price of any other. Price, $25 net. Send for full de- 
scription. 


*.* Our new catalogues of all educational books sent free 


Porn. Om 1 KELLOGG & CO., 6r East oth St., New York. 
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GRIT: 





find before them. 


irritation on the nerves. 


demonstrated this. 


and uniform. If your stationer does 


OAR 


Grit in boys and girls is a good thing. 
to successfully attack and master the many studies they 


Grit in a lead pencil means not only friction on the paper, but friction and 
The irritation at first may not be noticeable but it is 
there and means consequent suffering and ill health. 
Dixon’s American Graphite pencils are smooth and tough 


Journat and send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double the money. 






It enables them 


Eminent doctors have 


not keep them mention N. Y. SCHOOL 
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Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City N. J. 
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Send for our 300-page illustrated catalogue. We solicit your correspondence. 


rc tana & CO., Limited, 


NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


CHEMICAL AnD PHYSICAL = & 


Microscopes & Accessories—Bacteriological Supplies 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 





APPARATUS And CHEMICALS 


of every Description. 





CHICAGO: 
112-114 Lake Street 





CHEMICALS 


AND 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description- 


sneer & Crenshaw, 


IMPORTERS 
—AND— 
DEALERS, 


528 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Catalogues mailed 

“ on receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an _ American 
Flag, let the teacher 
write immediately to 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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Get Up ; 


Higher. $ 


Study for a higher grade as a teacher. 
There are plenty of poorly prepared 
teachers, Make a great effort this 
season. Take an _ examination. 
SHAW’S NATIONAL QUES- 
TION BOOK will help wonderfully. 
Questions are Graded. Best book in 
every way published. Price, $1.75 
postpaid. Worth $5.00. Send for 
descriptive circular. Live agents 
wanted for summer work, Exclusive 
territory. Send for terms. Books 
shipped from Chicago if desired. 


Sl |. KELLOGG C0 Sota" 


Wesisntanevndiincenine 









aD) <== . 
‘ronliflc Apparaliss Seater aac 
Laboratories anes Estimates sub- 
requested. 
Ask for Abridged Catalogue, No. 219 
RX aE: Queen&60 Sue Sno. 
~~ a ee DIPLOMAS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


and in great 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 





ss Simplex Printer 


fi new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars, and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON € CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 





Criterion and Parabolon Magic Lanterns 


and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electrical Light interchangesble, 
Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachments. 


Views of World’s Fair, Art, Scripture and other subjects for profit- 
able Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. 


J.B. COLT & CO., ie its'saiie Street, Chicago, til 


Everything™rte Schools na ie 


56 READE "STREET, N.Y 

















TE AND SCHOOL inline & CO., 
SUPPLIES. oe 








. \Yy TEACHERS’ AIDS, yort*amost Seiyin 
BAR N ES ods in Arithmetic, Bistoey ‘of Education, ‘et, 
. Send 6 cents. E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Ninth Street, New Y: Ry 








rate A ym a ey, = hey A BzLL FOUNDRY, 


NATI,O., U.8. A. 
WEST Trot, hr. “Ts26" 








Best Grade Co id Ti 
Sehool College & Academy B E LLS 
Description and prices on application 





J STERBROOKS aa 


Price and Terms Free. Name th 
<a BES. Standard School Numbers. 
333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


STE sg EP ESN] BSTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Jobe St, ¥. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEAGHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASOGITION cone 


CHICACO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300 Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU | 





‘those 





Registers the Best Teachers | 
CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS- | 
TRATION FEE. postage only ; 4x¢ de- | 


pends on actual results. Doesnot our plan commend itself to you? 3486 Positions Filled. First | 
year salaries amount to $2 264,850.00 Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HU SSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 





| 

THE FISK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10o-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave.,-Chicago, IIl.; 371 Main St., | 
artford, Ct.; 12044 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 13244 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 











Teachers seeking positions and| Address C. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine St. 
increased salary. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY BRT2 23s" 





One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


| 
J 
Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of Kinderhook, N. Y., writes as follows: “I enjoy the work here very | 





much, and tee! more than paid for joining your Agency. I know that the Agency is a benefit both to 
Send stamp for Application Form. 


teachers and to schools,” | 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. | 
| 

Wabash Ave., 

| 

| 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 7??? hétiorns 


positions, most of them within the last two years. No other one agency has done 
alls for teachers immediately available. Catalogue free. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. | 
| 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN | 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address | 

ot 


Has filled over 1,900 
better, We have daily c 





» WANTED TEACHERS 

SS For public schoo's, private and commer 
pe A/fjcial schools in the West, East, North and 
South. Male and Female. Also for special 
studies, music, drawing, manus! training, ete 


‘itor’ School Goard Journal 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. SeHing 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vorx Crrvy 











a 
. Mrs. M J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


chermerhorn’s Teacher’s Agency. | 
| 











Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





An Agency 


influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and 


that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more. Ours Recommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N, Y. 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. | 

SUPERI OR TEACHERS RECOMMENDED. 

**I have at different times employed Messrs. E. L. Kellogg & Co., of New York, to procure 

me teachers for the lowa Institute for Feeble Minded Children, and have to say that they have always 
been very prompt and successful in recommending the best teachers.”— F. L. POWELL, Supt. 


In employing a Teachers’ Bureau this year, whether to secure teachers or a better | 
position, remember that we recommend superior teachers. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
Are You Satisfied yoy yous finer’ if not, tk me send you my Teachers’ Compon- 


dium of Penmanship-— together with my ** Movement Dritls ’’ of +1] kinds for teachers who wish 
to set blackboard copies and would improve their writing on paper also, A complete Outfit for any 


teacher in any grade or school More than 


2,000 orders received from teachers during past year, 
Teacher Penmanship Public Schools, Hartroxp, Coxn, | 


GREAT NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 





TEACHERS’ WANTED.—Apply at once, Teach- 
ers’ Protective Association, Rembrandt Hall Building, 


is valuable in proportion to its | 
| 
Detroit, Mich. 








| 





I need in my work;” “ Very helpful;” &c. Price, 
for both, $1.00, sent postpaid. Address, 








do without this book. Over 1200) 
orders were received before publica- | 
tion. You need this book. Price, 


This book is now ready for de- 
livery. It is finely illustrated with 
22 latest portraits of reigning sov- 
ereigns. Every teacher who teaches|5oc.; fo teachers, 40c.; postage, 5c. | 
History or Geography ought not to | 








Vocal Music 





“ClassicVocal Gems, ” 


SOPRANO, 
_ 31 classical songs, represen- 
ting some of the foremost Euro- 
pean composers. 


“ClassicVocal Gems, ” 


TENOR. 
30 classical songs compiled in 
one volume; a selection which 
few buyers could equal. 


“Classic Vocal Gems, ” 


ALTO. 

33 careful.y selected songs 
from the best foreign and Amer- 
ican composers, including many 
notable triumphs. 


“ClassicV ocal Gems,” 


BARITONE or BASS. 


24 songs, not too difficult, yet high class. Every 
singer will appreciate such a collection in one book, 


The Famous Classic Series: 


** Song Classics,” 2 vols, 

“ Piano Classics,’ 2 vols. 

* Classic Pianist,” 

**Song Classics for Low Voices.” 

“ Classic Tenor Songs.”’ 

“Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.” 

** Classic Four Hand Collection.” 

“Classical Coll. Violin and piano.” 

* Young People’s Classics,” vols. 1 and 2, 

The above series represents 12 volumes of the best 
music known, 


Any of the books by mail, postpaid, in heavy paper, 
81; doards, 1.25; cloth gilt, B2. 


G12 music 


EASTER SELECTIONS, containing 
bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service. 
Music by Celebrated Writers of Sunday-School 
Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid: 

THE LIVING CHRIST. Service of Song 
and aapnnaae, poenTes by /. £. HALL, Price, 
joo post-paid. Wecall attention also to: “ The 

of Life,” **The Risen Messiah,” ** He Lives,” 
“* Death's Conqueror,” ** The King of Love,” * Sav- 
tor Victorious,’’ Easter Morning, Etc., Price, 5 
cents each, post-paid. 


eee CANTATAS. eee 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Sutterworth 
and Root, Price 30 cents, post-paid. 

FLOWER PRAISE. By Burnham and 
Root, Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 

FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS. 

‘urnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 

MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, will 
contain Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cts. a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music of every 
description mailed free on application. Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


NEW 
MUSIC 
BOOKS 


(ivi 
itson 
Kt) 









By 





D. L. DOWD’'S Heacrn Exerciser. 

For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna- 
sium ; takes 6 in. floor room ; new 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
physicians, lawyers, 


b 
cacaymern, editors, and others now 


using it. Illustrated circular, 
e vings, free. Stoner Physi- 
cat and Vocal Culture, 9 E. i4th St, 





says dg city tise one 
Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


THE STEP BY STEP PRIMER. 





| in the above print, 1s a Sel/-teaching Reader for 


children or adults. Its use will result in: 

ist. Clear articulation. 2d. Correct Pronun- 
ciation, 3d. A thorough knowledge of the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language by teacher and 
Senna 4th, The time of learning to read reduced 


y one half. 

Commissioner W. T. Harris and many leading 
educators have exprest their decided approval of 
Pronouncing Print. 


The ‘‘ Hiots on Phonic Drill” greatly enhance 


| the value of this Primer to teachers. 


Sent for a5 Cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. | B. L. BELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 
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| WALTER BAKER & CO. 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


Highest Awards 
and Diplomas) 
World's Columbian 
Exposition. 


On Ay following articles, 








| : ii TGERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE, 


of, P 
“excellent flavor,” and “uni- 
form even composition.’ 
SOLD BY GROCERS OCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 








THE arrears 


Did ever 
consider “thas in 
the 
aR per- 

wy formed at the key- 
board—and the 
lessening of fa- 
tigue resulting 
from Machine 
® with Light 
- Touch? This 1s 
one of several es- 
= sential featuresjin 
which the :Dens- 


bly excels every 
competitor. 
Recently award- 
| ea contract $ aoe machines to the U. 8. War 
Department 
Now re a, 





the i 1894 Model, with strong new features, 
pronounce A. Pres. Frisbee, Wells Colle.e, “a fine 
study,’”’ and by many others, “‘The World’s 
Greatest Typewriter’ indeed.” 

Represen n every large city. Pamphlets free. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
202 Broadway, New York. 





| Best FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de- 
partments. First-class N.Y.) 


teachers wan 
a Burka, 61 East Ninth St., N. Y 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


| The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
, HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303g, 


404, GO4E.F., 


35!, GOIE.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 


And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. | 


more demonstra- | 





Adjustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary. 
THE ROULSTONE. 


DURABLE 


STRONG, 





complete. 


No. 2. 
No. 3 


support, rubber buffers. 


} WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 





We. O. ADJUSTING to all Primary sizes only. 
Ne. 1. ADJUSTING to all Primary and Intermediate sizes, best red birch, mahogany finish, 
‘ Size includes Ink Wells when ordered. All Desks’ 6x13x20. - 2. 


| Ng emp) p= to all Grammar or Normal sizes; best red birch, mahogany finish. 
Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 6x16x24. - - - - - - 
» pOumate. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, rubber buffers, lid support, an 
pencil tray, Size of all Desks, including ‘Ink Wells, 7x18x24, - - $4. 


No. 4. ACAbEnic. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, pencil tray, brass hinged, lead 
Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 7x20x26. - 


“OIATILNAIOS inlonattensiudatal 





Desk 5x12x20. No Ink Wells. 


Send in your orders. 


| CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO.. 


WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, ° 





7 Temple Place, (8°¢') Boston, Mass, U.S. A 


9 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City, 


N. Y., N. J., and Conn. StaTEs AGENCY. 


$2.25 


-. 
ume 


$3.25 
25 
$4.35 | 


Brain 
Workers. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is recommended by physicians 
of all 
brain force or nervous energy, 


schools, for restoring 
‘in all cases where the nervous 
'system has been reduced below 
the normal standard by over- 
as found in 


work, lawyers, 


teachers, students and brain- 


workers generally.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For Sale by all Druggists. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
|W. & A. K. Johnston’s. Wall Maps, 


| 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
| 9 West 14th St.. New York. 


WAG NTERN Sue 








| oe = rl ~ _ res, School, Church or 
other in restin, subjects. Send 3c. ‘ao for Catal 
\. MARCY SCIOPT con CO., 1008 Walnut st, Philad’a. 





TRY 
PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


Chapped Skin. 
quickly and gratefully; gives 
‘the skin a soft and velvety feel- 
‘ing, prevents chapping and 
‘roughness, insures the health of 
the pores, and keeps the com- 
plexion fair and blooming. It 
removes blotches, black-heads 
and the shiny, oily appearance 
which is so objectionable. In- 
valuable in the nursery and for 
shampooing. 


25 cents. 
Sample, 10c. stamps. 


‘| pacKER MFG. Co., 81 Fulton St. N.Y. 


It cleanses 


All druggists. 
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freshing, for it tells an interesting 
story. The writer possesses quite an 
educational library—a dozen well se- 
lected books; and what is better 
besides is trying to work out the 
teachings of Page, Payne, Spencer, etc. He has put 
doctrines that seem to make a consistent body of truth 
together and holds them before him in doing his daily 
work. A school in which the spirit and teachings of 
the masters are really observed cannot but attract 
attention. The happiness it gives this teacher is his 
ever-attending recompense. 





> 


Some college men were at dinner lately and they 
talked about college days and school days in a truly de- 
lightful way. The immense waste there was in educa- 
tion was alluded to by several speakers. One said: 
“They tell us that by electricity you can get 95 per 
cent. of the power—only 5 per cent. being lost; now it 
seems to me that in school we get only 5 per cent. of 
the power and the rest is lost.” Another speaker 
thought there were broader efforts now-a-days ; his 
children he could see were at a dozen things beside 
Latin and Greek; and, strange to say, these broader 
efforts were commended on all sides. 


> 


Can the teacher “Hold his hand.” This, Mr. Page 
says, is a high indication of fitness for his important 
position. This expression must be taken largely and 
include the words on the tongue and the winking of the 
eyes and the elevation of the eyebrows. A pupil who 
had been absent stood before his teacher with a note in 
his hand; before it was opened he knew he was to be 
reprimanded no matter what it contained. “You were 
sick, humph! sick/ 1 guess you were not so sick but you 
could eat three square meals. Take your seat, sir.”’ 
Was* thereganything gained supposing that the parent 
did act too foolishly fond of his offspring? Is it a good 
plan to whip the parent over the head of the child? 
The New England clergy, we are told, used to whip the 
saints over the backs of the sinners; here the idea was 
reversed. 

> 


An old teacher, one who has laid by his harness, for 
a long rest at least, was lately visited. ‘‘I do but 
little reading as I feel I must not let the twenty-six 
characters press into my retina and irritate that, and 
prevent brain rest. But the Zribunme 1 look at a few 


minutes every day and Tue ScHoot JournaL—there I 
draw the line.” 

Here is a loyalty that is indeed encouraging ; there is 
more, there is educational faith. The teacher likes to be 
told his is “the most important work entrusted to man,” 
etc. If he believes that he will take an educational 
journal and read it. 

- 


It is admitted by all that the school has been, is, and 
must ever be, what the teacher is. With all the improve- 
ment in text-books, in methods, in devices, the school 
eannot be better than the teacher. There are, of course 
conditions and circumstances that may injure or aid the 
teacher’s work, but there is nothing that can make the 
school a success but the teacher. The efforts then, of 
those who desire to improve the schools must be (1) to 
secure better teachers in the place of those they have, 
and (2) improve the conditions under which teachers 
labor. But the latter has been the main effort, and 
has been the great failure. Towns have put up elegant 
buildings, and then let an ignorant school board select 
the teachers ! 


> 


“The living, playing, learning child, whose souf 
heredity has freighted so richly from a past we know 
not how remote, on whose right development all good 
causes in the world depend, embodiesa truly elementary 
psychology. All the fundamental activities are found, 
and the play of each psychic process is so open, simple, 
interesting, that it is strange that psychology should be 
the last of the sciences to fall into line in the great Ba- 
conian change of base to which we owe nearly all the 
reforms, from Comenius down, which distinguish schools 
of to-day from those of the sixteenth century. It is 
a striking fact that nearly every great teacher in the 
history of education who has spoken words that have 
been heeded, has lived for years in the closest personal 
relations to children, and has had the sympathy and tact 
that gropes out, if it cannot see clearly, the laws of 
juvenile development and the lines of childish inter- 
ests.” —G. Stanley Hall. 


ce ac) 


It is not enough that the teacher secures diligence in 
study, good order, and proper behavior in school. The 
vital question is: Zo what motives does he appeal in gain- 
ing these ends? If these be low and selfish, the results, 
however fair in appearance, will be like the apples of 
Sodom in the life. Notemporary interest in the study, 
no external propriety of conduct, can compensate for 
the habitual subjection of the will to the dominancy of 
the lower motives. The pregnant truth is, that no 
training of the will can stand the supreme test of con- 
duct that does not put its acts in harmony with the ém- 
perative OvucHtT—the last word in the vocabulary of 
reason and duty.— White's “Elements of Pedagogy.” 
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Herbart. V. 


By L. SEeLey, Lake Forest University. 


THE HIsTorRIcAL STEPS, 


Another important thing in Herbart’s philosophy is 
his so-called Cudtur-historische Stufen—historical culture 
steps (“The grading of instruction according to the 
historical growth of human culture and institutions.”— 
De Garmo.) He means this: that with each period of 
development of the child there is a corresponding period 
in the educational development of the human race, 
Herbart thinks that the best means of picturing this 
condition is by the study of Homer’s Odyssey. And so 
he would set the boy to reading Greek in his tenth year, 
this to be followed by Latin and afterward by modern 
languages. Herbart’s disciples have carried this idea 
of historical culture steps out as follows: Give the 
children in the kindergarten fables; in the first year in 
the primary school, fairy tales; in the second year, 
Robinson Crusoe ; in the third, history of the patriarchal 
period ; in the fourth year, the age of chivalry ; in the 
fifth, the Kings of Israel; in the sixth, the Life of 
Jesus; in the seventh, the apostolic history; in the 
eighth, the history of the Reformation.  Ziller and his 
followers have worked out a parallel system corres- 
ponding to epochs in German history. It is as follows : 
First year, Grimm’s Fairy tales ; second year, Robin- 
son Crusoe ; third, legends of Thuringia ; fourth, Nibe- 
lungen tales; fifth, history of Henry I., Otto L., Charle- 
magne ; sixth, migration of the nations, Roman empire 
and the popes, the crusades, the middle ages, Rudolph 
von Hapsburg ; seventh, discovery of America and its 
early settlement, the Thirty Years’ war; eighth, Fred- 
erick the Great, the Napoleonic wars for independence, 
the restoration of the German empire. 

Thus, it is claimed, the pupil passes through in his 
own development, epochs corresponding with the cul- 
ture epochs of humanity in the history of the world. It 
is an ingenious scheme which has been fully carried out 
in theory and practice by Prof. Rein. 

In conclusion, these articles having been spread out in 
the columns of THE JourRNAL fora period covering nearly 
a year, we call attention to the following important 
points around which Herbart’s system centers, and 
which have had a wide influence upon modern edu- 
cation : 

1. It is the individual and not the mass that is to be 
instructed, and all education must tend in that direc- 
tion. 

2. The end of education is character, and any other 
purpose is amakeshift. The teacher must always have 
that aim before him with all of his pupils. ~ 

3. Teaching must seek harmonious development, not 
to impart facts simply. Not mechanical teaching, not 
cramming, but growth, symmetrical, uniform, steady, 
suitable, looking always to the proper end. 

4. Many-sided interest finding the motive in the 
thing itself, not awakened by prizes, percentages, or 
other outside means, This will bring harmonious de- 
velopment. 

5. Every recitation hour (more properly called in- 
struction hour by the Germans) must pass through five 
steps, namely: preparation, presentation, association, 
recapitulation, and application, either directly or in a 
modified form. 

6. Following Pestalozzi’s idea, the child must be taken 
directly to Nature and be taught by her methods. 

7. The child development follows the development of 
the world, and the history of the education of man in 
its various stages, furnishes the basis or scheme for the 
education of the child. 

8. Lastly, psychology and psychological research 
furnish the true foundation of pedagogics, and on this 
basis alone is a system of education founded. 

These are some of the things that Herbart has done 
for education, which in their breadth and influence, in 
their soundness and value have done more than has 
been done in this field by any other man that has ever 
lived. The great Von Moltke said in the Reichstag in 
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1874, soon after the Franco-Prussian war, “ It has been 
said that the schoolmaster has won our battles. Gen- 
tlemen, simple knowledge does not elevate the individ- 
ual to the standpoint where he is willing to lay down 
his life for an idea, in the fulfilment of duty, for honor 
or for fatherland; to attain that, there must be the 
eJucating of the whole man.” MHerbart understood 
what that meant perhaps in a different sense from the 
great Feldmarshall, whose ideal was men who are cap- 
able of winning battles. Herbart understood it to 
mean men well-rounded out for all of life’s duties, 
moral and religious men wholove God and respect their 
fellowmen ; men whose powers are all brought out to 
their fullest development, and who know how to use 
their powers. And how to do this, he taught as no 
vther man has ever taught, and this marks Herbart as 
one of the greatest teachers and benefactors of his race. 


ia 
Observation of Children. 


In SCHOOL. 


The State Normal school at Worcester, Mass., makes 
the study of children a part of the work of its pupils. 

After having been in the school a year and a half, or 
three terms, the student is allowed to go into one of 
the public schools of the city of Worcester to serve as 
assistant to the teacher of that school for six months. 
His work as assistant consists in taking part in the in- 
struction, management, and general work of teaching, 
under the direction of the teacher, and even in acting 
as substitute for the teacher, for an hour, a half-day, or 
a day, at the discretion of the latter and with the 
approval of the superintendent. After finishing his 
apprenticeship the student resumes his course at the 
normal school, spending another half-year there before 
receiving his diploma. During the period of apprentice- 
ship four days of each week are devoted exclusively to 
it by those employed inthe work. One day of the week 
they spend in the normal school in the following 
manner : 

Each apprentice keeps a diary of the occupations and 
experience of every day’s service, and this record is in- 
spected by the faculty of the normal school. 

Here are parts of diaries : 

Miss M. came to-day and told us about an experiment 
she had tried in the boys’ high school in Boston. One 
word was written on the blackboard each day, and the 
boys were asked to write the picture formed in their 
minds by the sight of the written word. 

I have been watching the children playing at a new 
game, which has suddenly become the rage. They tie 
a string to each corner of their handkerchief. Then 
these four strings are tied together and a stone is tied 
on. The handkerchief is taken in the middle and thrown 
into the air. It turns over and comes down like a bal- 
loon. Both boys and girls are playing with this toy, 
and some have considerable skill in throwing it. 

The school guessed words for a few minutes this 
afternoon. One stood in the floor and said: “Iam 
thinking of a word beginning with a” (4, ¢, efc.). Then 
the one who guessed correctly gave the next word. 
The children liked it, and the teachers told me that 
later in the term they grow skilful in choosing words. 
For instance, last term one child took “soot” in the 
chimney. 

The teacher of each school in which the apprentice 
has served makes out a report giving these facts: (1) 
Number of absences; (2) number of tardinesses; (3) 
power of control ; (4) power of interesting ; (5) skill in 
questioning ; (6) skill in explaining and illustrating ; 
(7) enthusiasm ; (8) bearing ; (9) what traits of excel- 
lence (if any) have been shown in teaching or manage- 
ment; (to) what weakness or deficiency ? 


Out oF SCHOOL. 


Students are furnished with blanks, printed upon 
half-sheets of note paper of five different tints, upon 
which to record their observations, White paper is 
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used in recording observations which the students make 
themselves ; pink for well-attested observations re- 
ported by others; green for mentioning whatever they 
read on the subject; and chocolate for observations 
that extend continuously over a specified period of 
time. The printed heading embrace the following items : 
The date; the observer’s name, age, and post-office 
address ; the name (or initials) of the child observed, 
its sex, nationality, and age in years and months; 
and the length of time between making the observation 
and recording it. No sort of pressure is exerted to in- 
duce students to make any specific number of records, 
but as a matter of fact they are found to average about 
two a week during the whole course of two years and a 
half. The following show the purpose : 

hy. The child was told ‘ Put away your playthings now ; it is almost supper 
time.’ Lucie said: ‘No, May will,’ and she went to work picking up her 
things and talking. ‘I declare, I never saw anything so cute. I don’t see 
who bringed this cup (her small scoop) in here; it belongs in the pantry. I 
got to put it in the bag where it belongs,’ and she went and put it away. 

There, this chair belongs in the corner.’ She pushed it as far in the corner 
as she could. ‘That music stool belongs up to that piano; this goes on it, 
so.’ She came to me andsaid: ‘Do you know, somebody bringed my 
scoop in here, and I had to put it away? This floor is awful dirty; I got 
to sweep it with my new broom.’ I told her folks did not sweep at night, 
they waited until morning. She said: ‘ Yes, I guess I'll wait till morning, m 
broom is awful tired.’ I told her that her room looked very nice. She said : 
- My house is very nice all over. There, my baby’s crying, it’s sick in it’s neck 
Cause it went out without its chanchery (handkerchief) on, O, it’s awful sick.’ 
She then said it was time for her baby to go to bed. She carefully undressed 
her doll and asked me for one of the baby’s nightdresses because her doll was 
so sick she must have a big one.” (A girl 2 years and Io months old.) 

Here is another : 

Initials of child observed, G. S. ; sex, male; nationality, American ; age, 
8 years ; length of time between making the observation and recording it, I 
day. G. S. tells another boy of Harry Custer, He says : 

_‘‘ He shot a boy up here and killed him, and the policeman couldn't catch 
him, and when the policeman ran down to his house his father came out 
and was going to shoot him, so the policeman went away, and they don’t 
dare to try and get him, for fear they’ll get shot.” 

‘* The teachers don’t dare to say anything for fear he’ll shoot em, He 
carries a revolver, and my brother says that when the teacher is going to 
whip him and says, ‘ Hold out your hand,’ he points his revolverat her and 
holds it there, so she don’t dare to whip him.” 

There was no such boy as Harry Custer in the school, 


‘*T asked him why he liked his dog better than his kitten, and he said, ‘O, 
because a dog can bark and do anything. Some of them can carry baskets, 
And you can make them follow you every place, and cats won’t. And if 
you sell a dog you can get more money than if you sell a cat.” 

Ste : 4 (7 years old.) 

“T asked him if he sold his dog what he would do with the money, He 
said, ‘Buy another dog.’”"—From GorDeEy’s ‘‘ Rese and Growth of the 
Normal School Idea.” 

a 


Kindergarten on the High Sea. 


Not long ago the passengers on an Atlantic steam- 
ship were gathered in the saloon impatiently waiting for 
the ringing of the dinner bell. Their appetites were 
keen ; several days had elapsed since the last sick one 
had been “up before his breakfast,” the weather was 
disagreeable and cold, preventing amusement or exer- 
cise on deck, and grown-up folks as well as little ones 
get to think a good deal about eating when they have 
nothing else to do. 

One of the stewards sat at a table before a pile of 
snow-white napkins, which he deftly folded into fanci- 
ful forms, before putting them in their proper places on 
the table ; a child passenger offered to help him, and he 
good-naturedly allowed her todoso. While working to- 
gether the steward asked the little girl how she could 
fold so neatly and quickly; she told him she learned to 
fold paper in the kindergarten and showed him a num- 
ber of different forms. A smaller child then joined the 
two folders and said to them, “I know how to fold, for 
I, too, went. to the kindergarten.” 

An intelligent man remarked to the sister of the elder 
child, that it was a surprising thing to him that seem- 
ingly sensible people sent their children to kindergar- 
tens, expecting them to learn something. “And I am 
surprised that all fathers and mothers of little children 
do not send them to the kindergarten, rot to learn, but 
to grow aright,” replied our young friend (who was a 
kindergartner). ‘So am I surprised at that,” put ina 
lady who had been a resident of China for éighteen 
years, and was on her way back ; her father was a pioneer 
missionary there. “ My daughter was three years in a 
kindergarten when she was little, and though she was 
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then blissfully ignorant of the three Rs, gained* more 
useful knowledge while there than in the same length 
of time since, and she was as happy as a butterfly in the 
sunshine. More than that, the missionaries of China 
where I lived took a leaf out of the kindergartner’s book 
of knowledge and, as far as they knew, used its methods, 
and successfully, too, to reach the dormant spiritual 
faculties of the poor heathen, who are just like little 
children in this, that knowledge of things unseen and un- 
known can only be obtained by a clear understanding of 
things seen.” 

This lady’s.remarks attracted the attention of a num- 
ber of the passengers, and soon dinner was forgotten in 
an animated discussion on the worth of the kindergar- 
ten in the early education of children. Many questions 
were asked and answered, and again questioned on the 
development of children. Illustrations were given and 
comparisons drawn by the kindergarten mother of the 
elder child toshow that the early training of children 
was of the utmost importance to themselves and to all 
to whom they are related, and the simple-looking gifts, 
occupations of, and games played in, the kindergarten 
are at present the best known philosophical and educa- 
tional means for early child training. 

The ringing of the bell for dinner dispersed the group, 
but the discussion was resumed during dinner when the 
captain asked how many gifts there were, and as the kin- 
dergartner replied he checked them on his menu card. 
A short explanation was given of each one by the kin- 
dergartner, who used for illustration objects before 
her. Many expressions of surprise were made as she 
unrolled the connection between the things the children 
played with and the children themselves. 

The company, through the captain, requested the kin- 
dergartner to give them a practical exercise with 
kindergarten material that evening in the saloon, She 
said she would be happy todo so, and as “folding” 
had caused the discussion, it was decided that folding 
should be the exercise for the evening. 

. During the afternoon the two children who had at- 
tended the kindergarten, the steward, who set the kin- 
dergarten ball rolling,a bright young teacher from a 
London school, and the two kindergartners, mother and 
daughter, cut four-inch squares of colored paper from 
some out-of-date railroad time-tables which the steward 
furnished from one the hidden lockers of the cabin. 

After tea the unique kindergarten class arranged them- 
selves around a large table ; and the papers were placed 
before each by little Annie, who began with her papa, 
and told him in a whisper (audible to all, and admoni- 
tory to some forgetful ones), to be sure and say, “I thank 
you.” The object lesson on the paper was a good one, 
as one of the party was conversant with all grades of its 
manufacture, and the points of permanent interest were 
drawn from him. The first fold forming the book was 
fairly well done, though the adults caused considerable 
amusement by getting a little mixed over their right and 
left hand fingers and thumbs in direction dictations. 
One lady who said her book was filled with music was 
requested to sing from it, she sang the old-fash- 
ioned simple song ot “Home Again,” and everyone 
there joined in singing the chorus. A gentleman’s book 
was aschool-book from which he read the fabrication of 
the beautiful British plate glass, for window and mirror 
purposes. The young sculptor had a picture-book, and 

he described with the poetry of art some of the master- 
pieces of the Vatican. Little Annie told a story of a 
beautiful mama, who was making a big cake for a 
family party, when a little girl and her papa got home, 
from a place far away, named England. Some of the 
books were blank, but their owners promised to write 
that which was good and true in them. 

The next fold, creasing the paper so as to show 
four smaller squares (a window), brought more stories. 
The captain saw through his window, a little boy who 
did not have the privilege of attending a kindergarten, 
and who disliked school so much that he ran away from 
home to avoid being sent there, and went to sea as a 
little sailor. He had a much harder time at sea than he 
had at school, and was exposed often to the influences 





of bad company, and he loved his mother, and could not 
do anything that he would be ashamed to tell her about 
when he got home. He did not see his mother for some 
years, for the ship sailed to far-off countries. He often 
wished he was back at school ;and when he had time re- 
viewed the lessons received there, and a kind sailor 
taught him navigation, and the boy studied hard so as 
to be able some time to manage a ship as well as work 
on one. That knowledge helped him to climb the officer's 
ladder until he reached the top round and was a captain 
with a lot of tinsel braid and gilt buttons on his clothes. 
He was always kind to little boys who wished to go to 
sea, but advised them to keep at school and take their 
father’s and mother's counsel before deciding on a life 
occupation. That captain has twin baby boys, and three 
little girls, and all of them are to be sent toa kindergar- 
ten to prepare them for school and iife. 

The next fold produced the ship, and one of the officers 
sang “ Rocked in The Cradle of the Deep,” one of the 
ladies playing an accompaniment on the piano. With 
the kite fold was given the fairy-tale of electricity by an 
expert who made it so simple that the youngest child 
caught the clear light from it. The funny part of the 
evening came with the wall-pocket folding. So many 
mistakes were made regarding its proper use in the 
household, for all sorts of things from a lead-pencil to a 
baby were, with plausible reasoning, consigned to it. 
The envelope was then folded, but before anyone could 
tell to whom he would address his letter, an invitation 
was presented to the passengers from the officer on the 
bridge to come on deck and see a steamer which would 
soon be near enough to exchange signals. They all put 
on Over-garments and went on deck in time to see both 
steamers signal with beautifully colored lights and 
rockets. They returned to the saloon, and enjoyed a 
kindergarten luncheon, which the captain had ordered 
as an auxiliary to the enjoyment of a very happy even- 
ing. 

The little girls, next day, folded a large number of pigs, 
pasted them on a sheet of paper and presented them to 
the chief officer who had told the passengers, while in 
the throes of sea-sickness to fill their stomachs, and pack 
their ribs with good fat pork and they would be able to 
rebel with success against the despotism of Neptune. 
The officer was pleased with his present and tacked it 
on the wall of his cabin, and he invited many of the crew 
to look atit. The sight of it sent some of them sailing 
to the silent shore of memory, from whence they came 
back with freights of joy from childhood’s days of truth 
and delight, and the forecastle was made purer and 
brighter when the men again fashioned with bits of 
paper the caps, boats, and ships of their young boyhood. 

And the kindergartner has faith inthe promise, made 
long ago, to those who “cast bread upon the waters.” 

—Mary ]. B. Wylie, in The Kindergarten News. 


¥ 
Psychology. 


The psychologists who met in Columbia college, New 
York city, took up some educational aspects of mental 
science. Prof. Scripture, of Yale university, thought he 
had reason to believe that in acquiring the substantives 
of a foreign tongue there is a triple accession of facility 
when pictures accompany the words; also that num- 
bers can be remembered longer than names because « of 
the more easy picturing of a numeral; also that it is 
abundantly proved that when a child sees and handles 
the things it names, it arrives at an understanding of 
them otherwise impossible. In the best German teach- 
ing children are brought to the alphabet only when six 
months of object lessons have prepared them to attach 
true meanings to simple words. 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark university, estimated 
that in a visit of a few days to the country a city child 
receives as much benefit as in twotermsatschool. His 
little book on “ The Contents of Children’s Minds on 
Entering School” is full of interest.* There are children 


_—_—— 
*E. L. Kellogg & Co., publishers. 
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who suppose that wool grows on hens, and hams on 
trees ; from the accident of size in pictorial illustration 
a child imagines a cow with its hide, meat, horns, and 
hoofs to be no bigger than a mouse ; others that thunder 
was God rolling barrels about, or having coal run in. 
~~! he assumption by teachers that their pupils know 
when they do not isa common error. Then again the 
same faculty cannot be drawn out inthe same way in all. 
A boy with a wretched memory for participles and irreg- 
ular verbs may be excellently able if saw and plane are 
put into his hands, and a girl who at first shows little 
talent in drawing may develop valuable powers in de- 
signing. The prime question of education now seems 
to be, How can the best and most be made out of this 
particular boy or girl? 

It is fortunate that children’s minds can be surveyed, 
the means are all simple and within reach and can be 
readily understood and used by any teacher worthy the 
name. The study of psychology by teachers will be ac- 
celerated and helped by a conference like this in which 
it is shown to be the first possession of importance in the 
equipment of the teacher. 


ra 
Cut and Dried Work. 


When the teachers were advised to put the grammar out 
of the primary, and advanced primary school they asked, 
“What is to go in itsplace?” They were told, “ Lan- 
guage work.” And hereis a specimen selected from books 
that were to be an advance onthe grammar: “A 
mouse once ran about here and there on the back ofa 
sleeping lion: Suddenly the——beast awoke and seized 
the mouse with——claws.” The piece was made up 
by taking one of Asop’s fables and striking out the ad- 
jectives ; the pupil was asked to put them back again. 

Let a thinking teacher ask himself, Will this give a 
pupil power to employ his mothertongue? And ifheis 
a thinking teacher he will have none of it. There is a 
little book entitled “ Artificial Production of Stupidity 
in Schools.” This process will yield stupidity, if the 
pupil can be made to follow it. 

It is wonderful that teachers,should hunt around for 
a book, and more wonderful still they should take sucha 
book. What is a child set to examine himself on by his 
mother when she first tries to have himtalk? What does 
he examine himself on as he grows older? How isit he 
accumulates in five years without a teacher more real 
use and knowledge of language than the teacher will 
give him in twenty-five years? 

When the teacher has answered these questions he 
will conclude that the “cut and dried methods” are to 
be forever discarded, certainly. These methods are 
cited by the Southern Educational Journal and prob- 
ably approved. They are not used in schools by think- 
ing teachers at the North and East; of this the editor of 
that paper can easily assure himself. But no matter if 
they are, they are wholly unphilosophical and opposed to 
mental growth. 

The proper lessons in language for a child aresuch as 
discuss subjects with which he has familiarity—the 
things he talks about, that he hears about—his house, 
his companions, the neighbors, the school, his tastes, 
feelings, andideas. He has a world of hisown. A few 
days ago a magazine writer showed a little serial she 
conducted when ten to twelve years of age. It was 
wholly private and voluntary. Her schoolmates were 
contributors. The articles inonenumber were: The 
Doings at our Home ; Our Breakfast; Our Visitors; The 
Remarks Made ; The Walks to School ; A Dream ; Bury- 
ing a Pet Bird, and Its Funeral, etc. 

All children can talk enough and well enough ; they 
simply need practice on suitable subjects to become ex- 
pert writers, whether they ever become able writers is 
quite another thing. All the teacher can do is to see 
that they become ready writers. Aiming at this he will 
drop all “ cut and dried ” work. 
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The Syllogism. 


By WILL Scott. 


The mistakes of Aristotle are still in modern text- 
books. The heathen logician’s doctrine of deduction is 
set forth in Dr. E. E. White’s “ Elements of Pedagogy,” 
as if it were an established fact of psychology. 

No one denies that the syllogism has its place in logic 
and its use in discourse, but the belief that it is a con- 
trivance for the discovery of truth, orthat it is a meth- 
od of reasoning has been shown by Mill and other 
modern logicians tobe fundamentally erroneous. Here 
is one of the examples given by Dr. White: 

All men are mortal; Moses was a man; therefore 
Moses was mortal. 

This is simply another way of saying: Moses and all 
other men are or were mortal; therefore Moses was 
mortal; and as the other men are superfluous factors in 
the premises, it all amounts to this: Moses was mortal; 
therefore Moses was mortal. And this has been called 
a method of reasoning. Is it not clear that the fact 
must first be established beyond all doubt that each 
individual, Moses included, is mortal, before it can be 
asserted that all men are mortal? But here is Dr. 
White’s explanation: 

“It is important to make a distinction between the 
fact that the major premise includes the conclusion and 
our prior knowledge of this fact. It is this very fact 
which the deduction (if real) discloses. ........ 
Man’s knowledge is thus widened and increased.” 
this does not remove the difficulty, for if. one does not 
know both that the major premise is true and that it 
includes the conclusion, he doesn’t know that the con- 
clusion is valid, and hence his knowledge is not increased. 
He must bave “ prior knowledge of this fact,” or he can 
draw no valid conclusion. For the sake of illustration, 
let us frame a syllogism without “prior knowledge,” 
and see just what it discloses. 

All beings are mortal; God is a being; therefore God 
is mortal. 

In this manner any other absurdity may be proved 
true, if we can proceed without “prior knowledge.” 
The language of Dr. White bears no other construction 
than this, that one may make a statement without know- 
ing it, that is, without knowing either that he made it or 
that it is true, and then prove the truth of the state- 
ment by itself. This is like lifting yourself out of the 
window by your boot straps. If I know that every man 
is mortal, what will be added to my knowledge when I 
am told that Moses is mortal? If I do not know that 
‘every man is mortal,—If I have no “ prior knowledge,”— 
how can the syllogism metamorphose my ignorance into 
a knowledge of Moses’ mortality? 

If what is clained for the syllogism is true, all wisdom 
may be unfolded from axioms and definitions, or extract- 
ed from empty formulas of words; nature would yield 
up her secrets; earth’s stratified rocks would reveal un- 
known history, and the starry heavens would unveil 
their vast mysteries—all at the enunciation of the mag- 
ic syllogism. If it is true that we may prove things that 
we don’t know by themselves, or that our knowledge is 
increased by learning what we knew already, then facts 
are stubborn perjurers, psychology is an illusion, and 
the light of logic is only a luminous liar. 

True, Whately and other eminent logicians may be 
quoted in defense of Dr. White’s position, but if we 
want psychic knowledge it is better to go to the mind 
than to books about the mind. Give us truth for author- 
ity rather than authority for truth. 

The child never reasons from the general to the par- 
ticular, but from particular to particular. He refrains 
from touching the fire the second time not because all 
fire burns, but because he knows by experiment that a 
particular fire did burn, and he infers that this particu- 
lar fire will do the same. We infer that some particular 
man will die not because all men are mortal, but because 
we know by experience that other particular men have 
been mortal. When the salesman cuts off two pieces 

of tape each as long as his yard-stick, he knows that 
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they are equal in length not because things that are 
equal to the same thing are equal to each ether—an ax- 
iom that may never have occurred to him—but because 
his past experience warrants this conclusion. Naturally, 
the mind passes by analogy from its own experience to 
things beyond ; that is, we reason from the particular 
known to the particular and the general unknown; all 
of which will be apparent to any one who can shut his 
eyes to stereotyped theories and look in upon the oper- 
ations of his own mind. 


- 
“‘ Leonard and Gertrude.” 


By JEANNETTE S. SEWELL, 


Leonard and Gertrude was the book that brought 
Pestalozzi before his world It was his first and only 
popular work. It was read for two reasons, First and 
chiefly: It was a novel; it caught and held the interest 
of the reader. . 

Second: It opened a new field of thought for the few 
who cared to think. There were rulers careful for the 
welfare of their dependents. There were men in many 
countries eager to better the world. But they knew 
not where to begin. To these Pestalozzi came, saying, 

“IT will place the education of the people in the hands 
of the mothers. I will transplant it from the school- 
room into the parlor.” 

Here. was a novel statement for dwellers in the atmos- 
phere of the Trivium. 

I. The story is one in which thought and action are 
simple, but dramatic, intense—a description of peasant 
life in a Swiss village—every day work and play—the 
small concerns of a petty community. But it has been 
likened to the picture of a great painter. The details 
of the landscape we know well. But what is the new 
spirit over and through it? The answer lies in the art- 
ist’s heart and brain. £o Pestalozzi gives life to the 
little community. The story hinges on the noble na- 
ture of Gertrude, amason’s wife—a character untainted 
amid the utter moral corruption of the wives and hus- 
bands of the village. The practice of paying tithes 
from their yearly produce, the oppression of unscrupu- 
lous bailiffs, the wretched character of schools and 
schoolmasters, the words that, formally uttered from 
the pulpit, carried no living lesson, all combined to 
shackle and degrade the villagers. They starved, and 
starving reduced them to beggary and beggary to worse 
things. They drank, they gossiped, they lied, they 
stole. It is a sad picture. 

There is a brighter, a lighter side—something in the 
human nature that was so manifest. Oh, the dear, 
quaint atmosphere! No wonder we love it to this day. 
Here was a black cat under a bench in Gertrude’s 
house. And here was a neighbor with round eyes in- 
vestigating the manners and customs of this black cat, 
for fear of witchcraft! Did the cat’s eyes shine? 

“‘ Why, certainly,” said Gertrude’s matter-of-fact chil- 
dren, “ when she was under the bench.” 

Again, there is the devil—seen, heard, a bodily pur- 
suer. The good judge himself is not proof against su- 
perstition. A band of peasant children is sent to 
congratulate him on his recovery from illness. The 
foremost is dressed in white. Arner starts up distract- 
edly. There is an uncomfortable moment. But then 
they all fall to eating milk soup. 

The oppressign of the bailiff becomes intolerable. 
Gertrude bestirs herself against his wicked arts. She 
seeks out the wise magistrate and lays the state of af- 
fairs before him. He hears, and takes immediate action. 
Gertrude’s husband is employed to build the new church. 
Intrigue is finally overcome, the bailiff deposed, and a 
plan of regeneration established, the first article of 
which was that : 

“ A school shall be organized which can be brought 
into harmony with the developing influence of domestic 
life as is the case in Gertrude’s household.” 

Now what was the “case in Gertrude’s household ” ? 
The first picture we get of it is on a Saturday night. 


go 


All things have been put in readiness for the father’s 
return—the children’s. hair braided, their clothes 
mended. But Gertrude was not too busy to teach them 
asong. This is one of her principles. The daily work 
must become second nature, leaving the mind free for 
other things. 

Sunday as pictured to us is a gracious day, full of the 
laughter of the children or influenced by their serious 
but happy eyes when the mother talks. Here is the 
description of one hour: 

“The noon hour passed as swiftly and happily as a 
wedding feast.” Says Gertrude: ‘Earth becomes 
heaven when we seek for peace, do right, and wish for 
little.” 

Of mere verbal instruction, such as is given in the 
schools, the commissioners found none in Gertrude’s 
home. Her whole scheme of education embraced “a 
true comprehension of life itself.” 

“ The instruction she gave them in the rudiments of 
arithmetic was intimately connected with the realities 
of life. She taught them to count the number of steps 
from one end of the room to the other, and two of the 
rows of five panes each in one of the windows, gave her 
an opportunity to unfold the decimal relation of num- 
ber. She also made them count their threads while 
spinning, and the number of turns on the reel when 
they wound the yarn into skeins. Above all, in every 
occupation of life, she taught them an accurate and in- 
telligent observation of common objects and the forces 
of nature.” 

Such was the domestic life with which the school of 
Bonnal was to harmonize. The success of the school 
proved that the harmony was possible. To quote the 
text : “‘ The new master was anxious above all to accus- 
tom his charges to strict order, and thus lead them to 
the true wisdom of life. He began school punctually 
on the stroke of the clock, and did not allow any one 
to come in late.” The tardy one found the door shut 
like the closed gate of a fortress. 

“Training to good manners was also a chief object 
of his school organization. He would have his school- 
room as clean as a church. He would not even let a 
pane be out of the windows or a nail be wrongly driven 
in the floor.” 

The lieutenant thought nothing so important as a 
right training of his children in arithmetic. “He con- 
sidered arithmetic to be the means by which nature 
guards us from error in our searches after truth.” 


Guelph’s punishments consisted mostly in exercises 
intended to help the faults which they were to punish. 
An idle child was made to cut fire-wood or to carry stone 
for the guard fence; a forgetful one was made school 
messenger. Disobedience he punished by not speaking 
to the offender for three or four days. On such a foun- 
dation stood and grew the school of Bonnal. 

Leonard and Gertrude is the concretion of Pestalozzi’s 
principles. His Aventng Hours of a Hermitare the prin- 
ciples in their abstractform. Put their simple loftiness, 
their purity, their poetry, could never bring them home 
to people as did the story of Gertrude. Step by step as 
we compare them—the novel and the aphorisms—their 
close connection is revealed. 

“And ye who use men, and say that you protect and 
cherish them: Do you care for them as a farmer does 
for his oxen? Have you such care of them as a shep- 
herd over his sheep? Sohe cries in Zhe Evening Hour. 
In Leonard and Gertrude the homes are before us in Bon- 
nal—the stunted, pitiful children. It is the same lesson 
in sermon and picture.” 

Again : “ The perception by the people of the perver- 
sion of parental authority, is the dissolution of the pure 
bonds of nature between the prince and his people.” 

This relation is illustrated in Leonard and Gertrude 
by children under a schoolmaster unfit to govern—where- 
by “the pure bonds of nature ” are strained and broken. 

Again. ‘“ Man, thou livest not for thyself alone on 
earth. Nature educates thee for relations with those 
without thee.” Leonard and Gertrude—the whole book 





is the embodiment of this principle. 
Pestalozzi wrote other books and treatises. 


But we 
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love Leonard and Gertrude because it first—and perhaps 
finally—set before us the high faith of the man Pesta- 
lozzi. In his words: 

“The greatest corruption which can arise from the 
errors of man does not entirely destroy human nature. 
Its strength is inextinguishable.. Let people say what 
they will, I am full of trust.” 


¥* 
The Tendency to the City. 


The large and constant movement of population 
from the country to the cities, is one of the striking 
features of thetimes. It is not confined to any country, 
or any part of the earth, but is most marked in the 
oldest and most thickly populated countries of Europe. 
It is also a movement of considerable importance in 
America, and in Australia, it has already set in consid- 
erable force. So that in the past thirty or forty years 
there has been an actual diminution of the rural popula- 
tion in the greater portion of Europe and in many parts 
of America and Australia. ; 

This movement is especially marked in Great Britain 
and Ireland. It was first apparent in Walesin 1551. It 
did not become of any importance in England until 
some ten years later. During the last twenty years 
eight counties in England, and three in Wales have lost 
ten per cent. of their rural population In some dis- 
tricts particularly in the southwest, the decrease in 
rural population is as high as twenty to thirty per cent. 
In Scotland the movement toward the towns began 
sixty years ago, the depopulation has been much greater 
than in England and Wales. ‘The Highlands have 
suffered most, but the lowlands have also lost heavily. 
The returns quoted aver that the formation of deer 
forests, which necessitates the dispossession and driving 
away wholesale of very many families, has played no 
important part in the depopulation of the rural districts. 
There is evidently some deeper underlying cause for 
the general exodus from the rural regions. 

The depopulation of Ireland has been helped by a 
general emigration from both town and country. It 
began before the great famine of 1846, and has con- 
tinued ever since. There has been a notable increase 
in the population of many towns, such as Belfast. 

The foundation for the movement is an aversion to 
country life. This is something that the teachers must 
combat. Instead of making all his interesting anec- 
dotes turn on city life, he must draw on the vast stores 
of charming tales of life in the country. What would 
the poets do with city life? Teachers, make your pupils 
love the country. 

¥* 


The Teacher and His Method. 


Dr. Thomas Arnold was confessedly the greatest 
teacher England has ever produced. And he was the 
greatest, not because he made boys understand quad- 
ratics best, or rendered them most capable in translat- 
ing a difficult Latin text or scanning a subtle Greek 
verse, but because he impressed upon their souls new 
and noble ideas of manhood, of truthfulness, of purity, 
of honor, of helpfulness, of lofty and abiding attain- 
ments. His students went forth with the fixed and 
resolute purpose to be something and to do something 
among their fellows. They felt the thrill of a restless 
ambition imparted from his pervasive and mighty in- 
fluence, inspiring them to pursue high aims and to be 
willing to sacrifice selfish interests and passions in order 
to achieve those aims. Accordingly no school ever 
produced such men and so many of them in proportion 
to their numbers as did Arnold’s. If only his mantle 
might fall upon all teachers, what a brood of youthful 
giants would soon spring up from our school districts ! 
—Christian at Work, 

¥ 


It is a great good fortune for young people to find 
masters whose life is a continual lesson.—fo//in. 
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A School-Room Incident. 
By An Ex-PRINCIPAL. 


A pupil had been observed to be whispering and annoying his fellow pupils 
and the command, “‘ Frank take the floor ,” had been given, that is to stand 
out in front of the desks in theopen space. The teacher was busy at the 
time, but soon noticed a peculiar expression on several faces, and turning 
around saw that Frank had not stirred from his seat. The boy was a good 
boy and about 14 years old. 


I thought I asked Frank to stand out on the floor, didn't 
I (turning to several of the pupils) ? “Yes, sir.” Ithought 
so; I am surprised that he has not doneit. Frank usu- 
ally does as he is told, very promptly; well, I shall not 
ask him again; he will think betterofit. Frank isa boy 
that does his duty—at least I have found it to be so up 
to this time. 

The teacher then called the next class; Frank was a 
member of it ; he came out with the rest; no notice was 
taken of the fact that he had been disobedient. He 
went to the blackboard and performed his examples and 
explained them, but the teacher saw he was uneasy and 
flushed in the face. The class was dismissed. 

The teacher then said: School-room life is composed 
of two things. Lessons in books and lessons in living ; 
you know that some people get very few book lessons, 
and yet live wonderful lives. We can hardly find out 
whether George Washington went to school at all and 
yet his name will be known a thousand years from now. 
Somehow and somewhere he learned how to live. 

He learned not to lie very early, as everybody has 
been told ; but he must have learned a great many other 
things along with that. One was to give up his way when 
it was for the good of others. He was delightfully sit- 
uated on a beautiful farm at Mount Vernon, but Con- 
gress wanted him to leadthe armies. History tells us 
that he accepted this office with great reluctance. When 
the seven-years war was over he could not read without 
spectacles and he was obliged to put them on, saying, 
“IT have grown blind as well as gray in your service.” 

I read in the paper the other day of a man who shot 
at another man and was put in the state’s prison for 
fifteen years; he had been to college and was a good 
scholar in books. The judge said, “ It is a pity you did 
not learn to control your temper.” 

The most important lesson to be learned in this school 
isabout living rightly; no one here but has brains 
enough ; it is how you will use your brains. 

A short time ago we were very happy ; I asked apupil 
here to do a certain thing ; I was as certain he woulddo 
it as that the sun would rise to-morrow. You knowthere 
are men here in this town that when they have promised 
to pay muney on a certain day alwaysdo it. They are 
looked on with great respect; they are called re/iadle 
men ; it is about the highest praise you can give to saya 
man is reliable. 

It is soin school. When George Washington or Abra- 
ham Lincoln went to school they were reliable. Now 
Frank has been reliable up to this time—in fact, one of 
the reliable boys, and I regret deeply that he has left 
the ranks of the reliable ones ; whether hestands on the 
floor or notis an affair of very little consequence—but 
itis a matter of very great consequence whether he is to 
be relied on or not. 

I am very greatly surprised that he should not be able 
to bear so little a trial as standing on the floor ;—there 
is no disgrace in that. I can account for it in only one 
way. He did not go at once. He was not unwilling to 
obey. It is no disgrace to obey. The other day I called 
at an office and sat down in a chair; a clerk° came in 
and said, “ Please take the chair in the corner.” I obeyed 
him ; was I disgraced ? 

Yes, the difficulty is that Frank did not go at once. 
He means to do right—we all know that; he is not a 
bad boy ; he is a good boy ; he failed in this little trial 
because he did not do it at once. 

I don’t believe there is a single other boy here but 
would take the floor instantly if called upon. There is 
James (the largest boy, aged 18), let me try him. 
“‘ James, take the floor and toe the mark.” (He did so.) 
You may be seated ; I am much obliged to you, James. 
You see he had done nothing, but came promptly ; Frank 
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was troubling his seat-mate ; it was no punishment ; it 
was to put him where he would trouble nobody. 

As I said, we were very happy ; we have many happy, 
happy days here; but such an occurrence throws a 
shadow on our school-room. 

I have taken up some time; the class in geography 
may come forward and I will assign the lesson for to- 
morrow. (While this was being done, Frank rose and 
came forward, toeing the line and weeping profusely; 
several boys were visibly affected, the class was dis- 
missed.) 

Frank, you may return to your seat ; you have acted 
in accordance with your real self; for atime you allowed 
your poorer self torule. Always strive, no matter how 
hard it may be, to do what the highest and best in your 
circle expect of you. 

(This boy inherited quite a sum of money ; he always 
referred in after years to the mandate as the most im- 
portant lesson learned in the school. Explaining his re- 
fusal he said, “ It seemed as if my legs were paralyzed.’’) 


re 
School-Room Scrap Basket. 


From old newspapers, magazines, and books, clip 
stories, poems, scraps of history, biography, travels, 
notes on etiquette, etc., and put them into envelopes. 
On the face of each envelope write or print the titles of 
the scraps to be found within; by this method the 
coveted tale or poem may be easily found. In addition 
to the titles, numbers also may be placed on the envel- 
opes and clippings to facilitate the search for the de- 
sired article. A list of the names and numbers of the 
envelopes placed on a paper or large card and tacked 
up some place near the basket in which these envelopes 
are kept, will be another advantage. 

Your pupils will be delighted to assist you in collect- 
ing the materials for the basket, and a careful observa- 
tion of their selections will give you a clue to their 
tastes in reading, and even to some traits of their char- 
acters. From your own choice of books, which you do 
not like to lend to the children, the older pupils may 
copy selections to place in the basket. From a book 
store procure cheap editions of such books as “ Robin- 
son Crusoe” and “ Little Women ;” separate them be- 
tween chapters, cover and number each part, and put 
them in with the envelopes. 

The scrap basket has an advantage over the scrap 
book, for the latter can be used by only one or two 
children at a time, while the former can be made to 
supply an entire school at once. Have you the long 
noon hour in a country school-room on a drizzly day in 
late autumn? Combine light gymnastics and games 
with scraps from your basket. Has the assigned lesson 
proved too short for your bright, restless boy? Send 
him to the scrap basket. Are your pupils studying the 
Revolutionary War? Let them take out of the basket 
the envelope marked “ Revolutionary tales and poems.” 
Are some of your pupils rude in manners? perhaps 
coming from homes where training in politeness is un- 
thought of? Surely you will have an envelope crammed 
full of good things just for these needy little ones. A 
child will pick up an article like “ Children’s Manners,” 
read it, and remember to practice many of its teachings 
when he would forget in ten minutes what teacher or 
mother said on the same subject. 

Do you want your pupils to prepare “ Memory Gems”’ 
for Friday afternoon? In the.basket is just the place 
to look for them. Supplementary reading has also its 
place there. These and a hundred others are the uses 
the ¢eacher will make of the SCRAP BASKET. 


Let us, at least, make the way which leads to right as 
open and accessible as that which leads to wrong. Child- 
ren are governed by circumstances as well as by innate 
tendencies. If we cannot prescribe natural tendencies 
of children, we can prescribe, ina gréat measure, the 
circumstances in which they are placed. The first may 
belong to the jurisdiction of Nature ; the last is within 
our own. —Horace Mann. 
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Editorial Notes. 





When Colonel Parker reiterated the maxim of Comenius, 
“Learn to do by doing,” a decided how! was raised in some 
quarters. But it appears*that at the meeting of the N. E. Asso- 
ciation of colleges and preparatory schools, no less a person than 
Pres. Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard university, said, “1 have the 
impression that the only way to learn to write (compose) is by 
writing. Those of us who learn to write agree that we learn by 
writing, and in no other way.” 


A translation of Prof. W. Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics was 
lately published in England. Believing that American teachers 
would like to know Prof. Rein’s statement of the Herbartian doc- 
trine, Messrs. E. L. Kellogg & Co. published the second part in 
a little compact volume for 68 cents (teachers’ price); they omitted 
the first part giving the German school system, and its adminis- 
tration, as this would be desired by very few indeed. Prof. N. M. 
Butler in The Educational Review speaks of Prof. Rein’s book, 
and refers to Messrs. Kellogg’s American student's edition as be- 
ing a“ pirated” and “ mutilated” one. If the English publishers 
were too indifferent or too lazy to take out a copyright in this 
country no one should take up cudgels for them. A law was 
passed here especially for such people, and Messrs, E. L. K. & 
Co., aided in securing its enactment. 

Mr. Page in his “ Theory and Practice of Teaching ” says, that 
to have the power and opportunity to punish a pupil, and yet to 
“hold his hand,” indicates a truly noble character and one worthy 
of the name of teacher. A similar remark might be made 
in regard to the man who has the power to write and publish; 
such a person in his first years is dazzled by his oppurtunities. 
As he obtains experience he too learns to “‘ hold his hand,” espe- 
cially to eliminate the personal element. This suggestion is pert- 
inent, for THE JOURNAL lately had occasion to chronicle Dr. 
Butler's retraction of a groundless attack on Dr. Rice. 


A great many commendatory words have reached us concern- 
ing the reports of educational meetings during the Christmas 
week. It was desired that a correspondent should make notes of 
that which seemed popular and valuable ; so that with the news- 
paper clippings the spirit of the occasion might be understood. 


In reply to numerous letters as to the next meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association we say Duluth has been selected 
provided certain things are done by the Trunk Lines of Railroads. 
We think they willagree. At all events we will announce the news. 


The Christian Endeavor societies number 29,000 and the mem- 
bership 1,750,000. It is spreading greatly in Australia. It would 
seem that the suggestion made in THE JOURNAL several years 
ago of a graduating course in the public schools, the formation of 
societies among the graduates might have been effected; great im- 
pulse would have been given thereby to education. 


Everybody will be glad that friend Henry Sabin, editor of the 
Lowa School Journal, has returned to the state superintendent's 
office. After holding the office with honor, he was defeated with 
all the other officers nominated by his party. He is a worthy man 
in a worthy place. 


The Western School Journal always bright and breezy putsin 
this resolution for Kansas teachers to meditate upon. “‘ Resolved: 
that I will pay the W. S. S. what 1 owe, renew my subscriptions, 
pray for the editor, and send him my blessing.” Only the 
prayers of those that pay will avail_—Mac Donald is orthodox. 


The St. Matthews Herald, of S.C., rightly says, “THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL is the best educational paper in America.” We intend 
it shall be. 


‘The JOURNAL'S reports of recent state association meetings 
will be continued in next week’s issue. 


The £ducational Exchange, of Alabama, comments on our ad- 
vice to the teachers to make it their life aim to do high-class teach- 
ing and nof the getting of a salary as tending to discouragement. 
Not so. “Seek first to meet the claims of the kingdom of educa- 
tion” and all this—the good salary—is likely to be added 
unto you. The Exchange puts it, Make money and do good. 
Not so. Do good and make money is the order. 


The School Forum, published at Lancaster, Pa., has decided to 
stop. The editor and his assistants gave to it their time, their 
labor, and their morey in some cases. It was a good paper, but 
there was no need of even a good paper at Lancaster more than 
at Pittsburg, Reading. and other cities. Only by “strict trial” 
can it be known how little interest the main body of teachers feel 
in an educational paper. The editor of the Forum thought every 
teacher in Lancaster county would take the paper. They would 
not do this if the editor was the angel Abou Ben Adhem saw. 
Editing an educational paper, like teaching, is not a business to 
make money at. 
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The Pathfinder, a new eight-page weekly newspaper for young 
Americans has just been started in Washington, D. C. It aims 
to be a national newspaper, to give the items of current history 
that are of general interest. There is a great field for sucha 
paper. The adult reader can, and usually does, select the articles 
in the daily newspaper best fitted for his mental needs. Young 
people cannot do this. They are as likely to read the objectional 
matter as that that is instructive and elevating. The matter in 
The Pathfinder is well selected and of sufficient variety. The 
enterprise deserves success, 


Some one has said : “ Pictures are a relief to jaded minds ; they 
are windows to the imprisoned thought ; they are books ; they are 
histories and sermons, which we can read without the trouble of 
turning over the leaves. “‘ Does that not contain a suggestion for 
the introduction of Washington’s picture in every American 
school-room ?” 


One of the features—perhaps the main feature— of the Illinois, 
Iowa, and Nebraska state associations just held was the addresses 
by President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark university, Massachusetts. 
His first theme was “ The Education of the Heart,” the second, 
“ The Study of the Child.” Jntelligence states that the first named 
association paid $165 for these two lectures ; and comments: “But 
does it not seem decidedly soulless and mercenary for an educator 
who delights to be esteemed as a high apostle of progress and 
reform to exact so high a price for allowing a body of his 
fellow-teachers to listen to him for two hours.” Also “ Dr. Hall 
had like engagements with the lowa and Nebraska associations, 
getting $500 for the three days’ services. Not a word should be 
subtracted from the praise bestowed upon the lectures. They 
were excellent, admirable. But considering all the circumstances 
does not the lecturer’s thrift seem like overthrift, not to use a 
stronger term?” 

In Pennsylvania some of the counties used to hold institutes, and 
by much hustling get all hands out ata dollar each to hear Henry 
Ward Beecher or De Witt Talmage at $100 usually, though higher 
prices have been paid. The blame, if any, would seem to rest with 
the committee who paid Dr. Hall these high prices. Itis an old 
rule that the measure of price where no market rate exists is what 
it will fetch. Supposing there were 500 teachers present the 
cost was fifteen cents a lecture. 


President C. M. Young, of . Vermillion, said in his address be- 
fore the South Dakota Educational association: * Libraries have 
been written to establish the new education in our midst, and yet 
we find the A-B-C method taught—the teacher unmindful of the 
educational revolution that has taken place.” There is much 
truth in this remark, but then there are signs that a better day is 
dawning. Hundreds, yes, thousands of teachers have taken up 
the study of the history, principles, methods, and civics of educa- 
tion. Every day is, happily, reducing the number of routine 
school-keepers whose only guides are their own narrow experience, 
the official course of study, and perhaps the recollection of their 
school days. If they do not wake up soon to the light they will 
find themselves out in the cold. America is slowly, but steadily 
pressing forward. Her teachers will yet lead the educational 
thought of the world. - 


Mr. Hugh W. Sawyer, of Council Bluffs, lowa, read a paper on 
the “ New Education” at Des Moines. He showed most conclu- 
sively that the new education was a very ancient affair. To the an- 
swer of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. that the central aim was charac- 
ter building he declared that Pestalozzi and David P. Page made 
this their aim. But Mr. Sawyer must bear in mind that while a 
few here and there admitted this truth the great body of teach- 
ers had not heard of sucha thing as character as an inspiring pur- 
pose. Now it has been adopted so generally as to have breathed 
a new life into the formal routinism that once reigned in the school- 
room. Under this new inspiration Cooper institute, Pratt institute, 
Drexel institute, and Armour institute, each costing a million, 
have been buillt, but there are small Pratt institutes in every 
school district. 


University extension is making rapid progress in Russia. The 
Imperial Russian Technical society inaugurated evening classes, 
in which religion, Russian language, history, geography. arithme- 
tic, geometry, physics, mechanics, cheznistry, free-hand and me- 
chanical drawing, are taught. The fees are 25 cents a week; 
poor people are received free. None of the teachers except the 
priests receive any remuneration 

One gentleman writes: “ Most of the students come to the 
classes after twelve hours’ hard toil; they then work for two 
hours in the class. No material reward comes of this work ; one 
cannot, therefore, help admiring this exhibition of will and energy, 
and at the same time feeling a deep respect for those who show 
it.” The lower classes show everywhere a thirst for knowledge. 
At the present time, however, the authorities put every obstacle in 
the way of lecture reading, class work, and even Sunday-schools. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hailmann withdrew from the editorship of 
the New Education about three months ago. We have not seen 
a copy of the paper since. 
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Mrs. Julia M. Dewey. 


Mrs. Dewey was educated at Walton, N. Y., academy, and at 
Mt. Holyoke seminary. She began teaching in Whitehall, N. Y., 
in a private school and scon after was made payee of the 


public high school of that place. After holding this pesition sev- 
eral years she was elected superintendent of schools in Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., where she had a long term of service; her earnest 
efforts for the advancement of the schools there were rewarded 
with success. It is believed that she is the only woman in the 
state of New York who has held the position of superintendent of 
schools for a town or city. 

After leaving Hoosick Falls, Mrs. Dewey became supervisor of 
methods in Rutland, Vt., for one year; she then went to Lowell, 
Mass., to organize and take charge of a city training school. 
During the five years that she was principal of this school it 
became widely and most favorably known and its teachers were 
greatly in demand. 

At the beginning of the present school year Mrs. Dewey was 
elected superintendent of the schools of North Adams, Mass. 
She has always been a student of education, particularly of 
the related branches of psychology and ethics. In 188 she pre- 
pared a book on ‘“‘ How to Teach Manners ;”’ it has had a wide 
sale. She has broad ideas of the work of the school; she firmly 
believes in the necessity of trained teachers, of those who have 
studied the underlying principles and comprehended the vastness 
of the work before them. 





Dr. J. M. Rice, author of the nine articles in the Forum on 
“Our Public School System,” Oct. ‘92 to Jan. ’93, that aroused so 
much attention (more than 15,000 notices of them having appeared 
in the public press), has been urgently called upon to give lec- 
tures this winter. He will be heard in nearly all parts of the 
United States; he begins at Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 5. Among the 
places in which he will deliver lectures are Lynchburg, Va. ; 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; Terre Haute, Ind.; Des Moiaes, lowa; Col- 
orado Springs, Col.; San Diego, Cal.; Cleburne, Tex.; Spear- 
fish, S. Dak.; Morehead City, N.C. 

His theme will be “ Scientific Teaching,” or “‘ How the Recita- 
tions Should be Conducted.” His great aim will be to point out 
the essential features and the underlying principles of right 
teaching. The character of the lecture will be popular rather 
than technical, and is intended for the public at large as well as 
teachers. 

In order to collect material which would enabie him to illustrate 
the lecture properly, Dr. Rice devoted several weeks to visiting 
the class-rooms of leading teachers in Germany during the past 
summer and autumn. In those visits he took verbatim reports of 
recitations, so that those who listen to his lecture will clearly per- 
ceive that teaching in order to reach the nature of the child must 
be conducted in accordance with the highest principles of science. 





A young man ambitious for success wrote to Dr, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes asking four questions. The reply was: 

1, A young man of good taste and good principles may safely 
go to see a good actor in a good play. 

2. The best three books ? The Bible, Shakespeare’s plays, and a 
good dictionary, say Worcester or Webster. 

3. To obtain “ real success”? Real work; concentration on 
some useful calling adapted to his abilities. 

4. Shall he smoke? Certainly not. It is liable to injure the 
sight, to render the nerves unsteady, to enfeeble the will, and en- 
slave the nature to an imperious habit likely to stand in the way 
of duty to be performed. Yours very truly, 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
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__ The favorite course of study among the Yale students this year 
is the constitutional history of the United States. 


The census returns show that there are more than 5,000 women 
gardeners. Six women are said to be engaged in town drainage 
service, : 


Thirty women are registered in the post-graduate department 
at Yale, an increase of seven over last year. In the woman's 
department of Brown university there aie seventy-five students, 


The Berlin, Germany, city evening schools are supported by 
state contributions as well as by private subscriptions. The fees 
are merely nominal and are often paid by employers in order to 
encourage their clerks and apprentices to attend. 


Prof, C. Dewar lectured before the Royal Institution and had on 
his table many flagons of liquified air; they were enveloped in 
solidified carbonic acid. He has found that all metals at absolute 
zero have the same conductivity for electricity. He painted with 
colors using liquid air ingtead of water. 


Rochester university is considering the establishment of a sum- 
mer school, to be held in the university buildings during the 
summer vacation. The promoters of the university extension 
movement in Rochester are pushing the scheme. Several of the 
professors have already consented to give iectures. 


Commissioner J. H. Thiry, of Long Island City, N. Y., is pre- 
paring a contribution on “School Savings Banks” to which are to 
be added statistics of the operations of the system in 1893. All 
who are interested may aid the cause by furnishing statistics. 
Blanks may be obtained by addressing Mr. Thiry. 


One good thing will result from the hard times, diamonds will 
be cheaper ; one-third of all the diamonds are purchased in Amer- 
ica; the De Beers mines are the greatest producers. Small dia- 
monds are selling at about one-half the price of two years ago 
in London. Let everybody lay in a supply. 


A plan has been laid before the education council of Berlin, to 
establish a girls’ day school giving instruction in technical and 
commercial subjects. Those who wish to be admitted must 
have had at least an elementary schoo! training, and bind them- 
selves to attend the school regularly for one year. 


By the end of the college year the gymnasium of Wesleyan 
university will be ready for occupancy. The basement will be of 
brownstone and the stories above of brick. The entrance, flanked 
by two massive round towers, will be approached by a broad 
flight of stone steps. The total cost of construction will be about 
$60,000, 


A Philadelphia firm had a debtor in Virginia owing $500. Re- 
cently the Virginian sent the firm one of the 1804 silver dollars. 
It had been supposed that there were only seven in existence. 
The dollar was taken to the Philadelphia mint and pronounced 
genuine. At an auction sale of coins recently, one of the 1804 
dollars sold for $1,000, 


Florida has passed a new school law that is said to annul about 
six hundred state certificates issued during the last few years, 
without examination. So many of their holders were found to be 
unqualified that the state superintendent thought best to have 
the whole mass out of existence. Seven teachers have so far 
applied for a certificate under the new law. 


When the “‘Patria Club ” of Pawtucket, R. I., wish to get some 
inspiration, they call out the school children and invite in the peo- 
ple to listen, with them to their stirring patriotic songs and reci- 
tations. These meetings are evidently a powerful stimulus to 
patriotism. Their effect on the children is noticable from the in- 
creased interest they take in the study of their country’s history. 


The people of Ontario have given a majority of 70,000 votes 
for prohibition. All the larger cities gave majorities. Toronto, 
the capital of the province, gave a majority of 2,543 in a total 
vote of 20,125. Ontario is now the third province of Canada 
that has, within the last few months, given a majority for pro- 
hibition. The other two are Manitoba and Prince Edward 
Isiand. 


In the high school of Pratt. institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., five min- 
ute talks are to be given hereafter on Wednesday mornings, on 
practical problems of every-day conduct. The first subject for 
comment was, ‘“‘ How can we refuse to give money on the streets, 
and retain our sympathy and interest in the very poor?” That 
was a very seasonal topic to begin with. The plan is a good one. 
The attention of young people cannot be <oo often directed to the 
practical application of the teachings of morality. 


The exemination for New York state certificates will be held in 
the week beginning August 20. Twenty-five subjects are named, 
among them philosophy of education, methods, and school econ- 
omy. In general literature the examination will be limited to 
Shakespeare’s “‘ Twelfth Night,” Goldsmith's “ Traveler” and 
“Deserted Village,” and Emerson's ‘ Representative men,” to- 
gether with the literary and personal character of their respective 
authors. 
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New York City. 

















CHARLES H. KNOx, 


The new President of the City Board of Education. 
(We are indebted for this portrait to the courtesy of Schoo/.) 





The course of free lectures to the people this year is one that 
proposes some excellent subjects. Here are some of the subjects : 
” Life in Siam,” “ Demosthenes to Depew,” “ Bits of Old China,” 
“ Historic and Picturesque India,” ‘‘ The Blood and its Circula- 
tion,” “ How Men Have Come to Know the Earth is Round.” 
This last is by Prof. M. H. Paddock, a well known contributor to 
THE JOURNAL. The places selected are grammar school 27, 
206 East Forty-second St.; No. 15, 728 Fifth St.; No. 87, corner 
Seventy-seventh St. and Amsterdam Av.; Lyceum, One Hundred 
and Fiftieth St. and Third Av.; G. S, No. 3, corner Grove and 
Hudson ; No. 23, City Hall Place; corner One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth St. and Madison Av.; G.S. No. 33, 418 West One 
Hundred and Twenty-eighth St.; No. 51, 523 West Forty-fourth 
St.; No. 82, corner Seventieth St. and First Av.; No. 86, corner 
Ninety-sixth St. and Lexington Av,; corner East Broadway and 
Jefferson St. 

Prin. W: L. Mason, of the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, was recently asked by the Primary Teachers’ Associ- 
ation to talk to them on the advantages of phonography. The 
meeting called for this purpose was well attended. Mr. Mason 
gave a sketch of the history of phonography from its invention in 
1837, to the present time, dwelling upon its importance as a men- 
tal drill for literary workers. Alter the talk the teachers were 
given an opportunity toask questions regarding the Isaac Pitman 
shorthand, which, as THE JOURNAL reported, was recently intro- 
a the New York public schools. Much interest was man- 
ifested. 


We have received acopy of Mind Evaluation for Teaching 
Pur poses,by A.T. Smith. It is a thesis presented by the writer 
to the School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New 
York to obtain the degree of Pd. D. It contains a practical plan 
for the study of the individualities of pupils. A ‘Teacher's Chart 
for Child Study ” is appended showing the points to which teachers 
should pay particular attention in their observations. 





Education in England. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

The government has decided to appoint a Royal Commission 
to consider certain points concerning the system of secondary 
education, mainly in the direction of supplying a strong connect- 
ing link between the elementary and the higher schools. It is 
believed that the Bishop of London will be chairman of this com- 
mission. It is expected that Oscar Browning and Dr. Fitch will 
occupy seats on the commission. The latter, as already an- 
nounced in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, ceases to be an inspector of 
schools on December 31, and wi!l thus have plenty of time to de- 
vote to educational questions. Though Dr. Fitch is 67 years of 
age, he is hearty and well, and we may look for some valuable 
and weighty contributions to educational literature during his 
years of retirement, which, we trust, will be many and happy. 

In 1889 the government of the day allotted £15,000 a year for 
five years towards the work of the university colleges of the land. 
The present government has promised to continue this subsidy, 
but has commissioned Mr. Acland to review the method of its 
distribution ; he has accordingly called for a minute return from 
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all the university colleges seeking to participate in the grant, lay- 
ing special stress on the religious tests required of the teaching 
staff or students, This latter inquiry, it is understood, is aimed 
against King’s college London, which is conducted on strict 
Church of England lines; should it end in this college being shut 
out from its present allowance from government, there may be a 
loud outcry against the education minister. But he seems imper- 
vious to adverse criticisms ; already he has had to answer upwards 
of 200 questions in the House of Commons concerning his policy, 
a number equal to the sum total of questions put to previous 
ministers, but has not abated his line of action one tittle. 

On the first of January, 1894 two new educational acts come 
into operation ; one dealing with the education of blind and deaf 
children and the other raising the age at which children may 
leave school from toto 11 years. Both are very useful measures. 
It is computed that there are between five and six thousand blind 
and deaf children requiring education in the land. Previous to 
the passing of this act there was nothing but voluntary effort to 
cope with this problem, excepting that the home office made 
small grants on account of pauper children. Henceforth the 
various local authorities will be compelled to provide suitable 
schools in convenient centers which will be annually inspected by 
the education department. It is estimated that the cost under 
the act to the government will be £20,000 per annum. 

The school attendance act is but an instalment, for it is pro- 
posed to raise the age for total exemption gradually to 13 if not 
14 years, an intention applauded by all true friends of children. 

The Prince of Wales has recently opened a new board 
school in London, built on the site of the ola Clerkenwell prison, 
the scene 26 years ago of an explosion by Fenians. It is the 
finest building of its kind, accommodating 2,150 scholars and 
costing the London school board £ 62,000, of which £ 20,634 was 
for the site alone. Since the London board was established in 
1870, they have built 424 new schools at a cost of upwards of 
eight million pounds sterling. 


Dakota Educators. 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Association met at Brookings, Dec. 
27, 28, 29—Prof. C. M. Young of the State university presided. The 
subject of his annual address was, “ Some Educational Problems.” 
He reviewed the past and pointed out some of the defects in the 
present system of education. He expressed himself*as being in 
sympathy with manual training and proposed training for citizen- 
ship : also favored state board of examiners, state county certifi- 
cates, and state courses for high schools. 

Ina paper, Educational Fads, Prof.Geo. M. Smith, of the state 
university, brought forth discussion by holding extreme cases in 
the following of new departures in education up to ridicule. The 
effect of the paper was on the whole beneficial. 

Prof. Edwin Dukes, of Parker, presented a paper on “ Psychol- 
ogy in the the class-room.” He believed that the teacher should 
study the child first and then assign lessons : that the best teach- 
ing came from those who knew how as well as what to teach, to- 
gether with a thorough knowledge of the taught. Prof. A. G. 
Cross, of Mitchell, declared the best teaching came through a 
thorough study of the child mind and a broad knowledge of the 
thing taught. 

Prof. A. Roesaid : “I believe psychology is nothing but common 
sense ; a study of the subject out of the class-room and the child in.” 

Prof. B. F. Hood, Huron, gave a paper upon “Needs of our 
Educational System.” He advocated the establishment of astate 
board for the examining of teachers ; and urged that requirements 
for county and state superintendents be raised. The discussion 
by Gen. H. H. Beadle followed the same line of thought and em- 
phasized the need of more thoroughness below the high school. 

Pres. Lewis McLooth, State Agricultural college, presented 
“High Schools and Colleges—Their Mutual Relations.” He be- 
lieved there should be unity in the course of study, from the first 
grade in the ccuntry school to the highest grade in college. He 
was unable to see why a boy could not develop his mind as well 
in the study of the sciences; of breeds of cattle; of learning the use 
of tools and how to handle them, as well as he could by studying 
Greek and Latin. 

“English Literature and how to Teach it” was the thought ofa 
paper by Mrs. Susan Hassell Redfield She believed teachers 
should read to pupils from the best American and English authors 
and follow with a thorough analysis. She would begin the study 
of literature with American authors. There can be no higher 
privilege, said she, than to ramble over the mountain tops of 
thought with the leading authors in American and English Liter 
ature. 

Dr. I. H. Orcutt, Brookings, gave an illustrated lecture upon 
“The Science of Alcohol.” He declared that alcohol was not a 
stimulant and proved his statement by experiments. 


¥ 


“ EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS ”’ is grand. 
Woodbridge, N. /. GEO, W.GAMBLE. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 





Good Dictionary Words. 

St. Nicholas tells a story of an exciting adventure in words 
that make one wish to have followed the example of an old New 
Yorker who is said to have read the dictionaries of Webster and 
Worcester, each once a year from beginning to end, for many 
years, and has now started on the Century Dictionary. Some day 
when there are a few spare minutes, the teacher might read it to 
the older pupils and then ask who can render the story in ordin- 
ary English. Here it is: 


Being easily exsuscitated, and an amnicolist fond of inescating fish and 
broggling, with an ineluctable desire for the amolition of care, I took a punt 
and Teoctnaed the river in a snithy gale. The water being smooth I felt I 
could venture with incolumity, as I was familiar with the obuncous river, 

Having broggled without result, I rowed toward an eyot intending merely 
to quiddle, when I suddenly saw a hackee. Wishing to capture him I de- 
cided to circumnavigate and take him unaware, Landing, I derned myself 
where I could see the hackee deracinating grass. He discovered me and 
skugged behind a tree, occasionally protruding his noll. 

Seizing a stick I awaited the caput. When the neb appeared I feagued 
him. The hackee, which is pellnsiceu, tried to climb the bole. He 
seemed sheepish, and I suspected him of some michery, especially as his 
cheeks seemed ampullaceous, I caught him by the tail and he skirled. 


Though he was sprack I held on with reddour, and tried finally to sowle 
him, The hackee looked soyned and tried to scyle. I belabored him and 
he cleped, making vigorous oppugnation, and evidently longing for diva- 
gation. 

Then a pirogue approached and an agricultor landed. This distracted 
the hackee and I sowled him, but dropped him because he scratched so. I 
vowed to exungulate him when caught. 

rrowing a fazzolet, I tried to yend it over the hackee’s head, as a means 
of occeation. The agricultor aided. He was not attractive, seeming crapu- 
lous and not unlike a picaroon, He hada siphunculated dinner-pail, which 
looked as if he had been battering it while pugging. But with a stick and 
some string he made a gin and tried to make the hackee bisson. This caused 
quinching by the hackee, who seized the coadjutor’s hallux. Thus exasper- 
ated, the agricultor captured the hackee without any migniardise; but he 
glouted over the bite, and his rage was not quatied until the hackee was a 
lich, Carrying it to the punt, I sank into a queachy spot which delayed 
me until the gale obnubilated the sky. 

While removing the pelage, I found the lich somewhat olid because the 
the swinker had feagued the hackee, and so I yended the lich away, went to 
market, and supped upon a spitchcock, and a hot bisk, 





The English language is saidto have more words (250,000) 
than the German, French, Spanish, and Italian languages com- 
bined. 








The Imagination. 


The thoughtful teacher should watch for examples of the oper- 
ation of the imaginatien in speakers, or in those who convene 
with them, or in their pupils. Each has his own style of imag- 
ining. Here is an example of imagination in a negro speaker. 
The hearer said it equaled anything in Milton, only it was put in 
rough language: 

“He stood up at full length, and in the dim, flickering light of 
the one candle beside him, looked more like an apparition than a 
man. His subject was ‘The Judgment.’ In going about dur- 
ing the war he had evidently become greatly impressed with the 
military operations, so he began by giving a vivid word picture of 
the hosts of heaven lying in their tents asleep the night before the 
judgment day. They were only waiting for the command to de- 
scend and take vengeance on sinful humanity. Morning came. 
The heavenly hosts hurried out of their tents to form in line of 
battle with the Great Commander in front. Soon all was ready 
and stillness reigned, awaiting the command to advance. The 
a next described the tramp, tramp, tramp of the mighty 

ost approaching the earth. A courier reported ‘Death on a 
white horse’ as having appeared far away. Next the commander 
detailed a squad of his soldiers to ‘ go and capture Death ;’ hu- 
manity was to be allowed to die. The army of heaven arrived 
on earth just before daybreak, and rested on their arms awaiting 
Gabriel’s trumpet. A deathlike silence reign; then putting his 
hand to his mouth he imitated the bugle call, which so terrified 
and completely unstrung his audience that the greater portion of 
it arose hurriedly and rushed out of the building.” 


Leading Events of the Week. 


A state of siege has been declared by the Italian government 
at Carrara, where certain classes of workingmen have been acting 
in a riotous manaer.——George W. Childs was reported very ill. 
——Secretary Carlisle decided to retrieve the needs of the treasury 
by issuing bonds under the law of 1875, Plenty of offers to take 
them have been received.——There is a brighter outlook for bus- 
iness ; things are undoubtedly improving, though slowly——A 
crisis occurred in Servian affairs and the cabinet was overthrown. 
——Wheeler H. Peckham, of New York, was nominated by Pres. 
Cleveland for the vacancy on the U. S. supreme court bench,—— 
Hawaiians have sent a message to Congress stigmatizing the mem- 
bers of the provisional government as usurpers and asking that 
Liliuokalani be restored under a new constitution. It is said 
that the constitutional government is about to proclaim a repub- 
lic, 





Tropical America, II. 


Florida is remarkably located. It is a peninsula leaning down 
into a sea warm enough to bathe in all the winter. The Gulf 
stream rushes along its east coast an immense river 50 to 75 miles 
wide. On the west come delightful breezes from the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is therefore radiant with sunshine while the northern 
part of the United States is covered as it was in the Ice Age. 

You enter the state at Jacksonville; from thence along the St. 
John’s river the Tropical Trunk line extends, the J. T. and K. W. 
system. On reaching Sanford another railway takes you to the 
famous Indian river. From this section the world celebrated 
“Indian river oranges” come, and 100,000 boxes of them were 
produced last year from Titusville to Melbourne. 

This last point is the beginning of the pineapple tract; 50,000 
crates of these were raised from Melbourne to Jupiter inlet. 
Here begins the cocoanut tract ; it extends for a hundred miles ; 
Lake Worth is the central point for this fruit. 

Rock Ledge on the Indian river is one of the loveliest places in 
the world ; it has high rocky shores, towering palm trees and 
great orange groves. The river is wide and covered with boats 
of all kinds. From this point for 150 miles south the scenery is 
exceedingly tropical. You reach Lake Worth by a fine steamer. 

Lake Worth is one of the most delightful spots in Florida ; the 
writer spent a winter here, and all who have gone by his advice 
have been charmed. If they have not all been killed off, turtles 
swim in the lake and deer sport on the banks ; pelicans build nests 
on the islands, and red and white herons stand on the edges of 
the marshes. This little hamlet has become a popular resort 
since then. 

All this is on the east side of Florida and reached by the J. T. 
& K. W. systems. But if you did not go east from Sanford you 
can go southwest to Tampa passing the sugar plantations at 
Kissimmee. 

Let the reader-who reaches Jacksonville find Mr. G. D. Ackerly, 
the general passenger agent of the Tropical Trunk line, a most 
genial man and he will post him on any part of Florida. Or, if 
he wants to go to Key West or Cuba trains on this system will 
jand him at the very side of the steamer. 


“ EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS” I prize very highly. 
Superintendent Dowagiac, Mich. S. B, LAIRD. 
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Correspondence. 


Dr. Rice and the Worcester Schools. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :— 

Dear Sir :—In the December number of the E@ucattonal Review, there ap- 
peared an article to the effect, first : that in the June number of 7he Forum 
that is, in the closing article of my series, I had made an unfavorable criti-, 
cism of the public schools of Worcester, for the purpose of attacking Dr. 
Marble, their superintendent, in order that he might lose his position and I 
be elected in his stead, and, second, that the later attacks on Dr. Marble, 
which appeared in the Worcester papers were directed by me. As the arti- 
cle in 7he Review was signed N. M. B, I naturally credited it tothe edi- 
tor, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, professor of philosophy in Columbia college. 

In justice to myself and the cause which I have endeavored to rep- 
resent, I feel it my duty to state, that I did not even know that I had been 
nominated for superintendent of the Worcester schools until the day of m 
return from Europe, October, 26, 1893, a few days after the election. 1 
had left for Europe on July 20, to visit schools in the interest of Zhe Cea- 
tury and 7he Forum magazines, and to collect material for a course of lec- 
tures, The accusations were doubly absurd, in view of the fact that I had 
never met, or, in any way, communicated with any of the members of the 
Worcester school board, and that I did not even know the name of a single 
member of that board. 

Feeling that the statement in 7he Review demanded my attention, a letter 
was directed to Professor Butler on December 18. On December 19, Prof. 
Butler wrote to me that at an early date the Educational Review would do 
— tome. Inthe January number of that magazine the following ap- 

ared : 

‘In this connection, the editors of the Educational Review wish to say 
that Mr, Marble has called their attention to an unintentional injustice done 
to Mr, J, M. Rice by their reviewer, whose criticism of Mr, Rice’s book on 
The Public School System of the United States, appearedin the December 
number. Mr. Marble is convinced that Mr, Rice was not an active partici- 

t in the canvass against him, but that Mr. Rice’s name was used without 
is consent, Itappears, therefore, that in regard to the Worcester schools 
Mr. Rice was the victim of circumstances not of his own making, and is not 
open to criticism on the ground that he first decried the schools of Worces- 
ter, and then endeavored to displace the present superintendent, The com- 
bination of circumstances was a peculiar and extraordinary one, and the in- 
ference drawn from it was not, it will readily be admitted, unnatural, It 
was, nevertheless, incorrect.” 

It will be noticed that the retraction was made by the ‘‘ Editors of the Re- 
view.” It should have been signed by Prof. Butler, as it was he who made 
the unjust and unfounded charges, 

In closing I desire to call attention to the very manly position taken by 
Dr. Marble, who at once wrote to Prof, Butler that there was no ground for 
the charge in the Educational Review, that I was seeking his place at Wor- 
cester. Very respectfully yours, J. M. RIceE, 





It seems that THE JOURNAL’s Florida correspondent who reported the 
recent state association meeting has unintentionally misinterpreted the 
utterance of Prin. J. M. Guilliams, of the Jasper normal institute, on ‘‘ Ex- 
aminations.” Prin. Guilliams did of refer to examinations in general, but 
said that a well conducted examination was the most certain method of 
finding out what a pupil or ateacher knows. The remark that has misled 
the correspondent was probably this ore: ‘‘ None, save lazy pupils are 
afraid of- examinations,” It was suggested that this might be applied also 
to teachers. If the speaker has always had in mind an examination based 
on sound pedagogical principles, he has certainly been in theright. Unfor- 
tunately, there is too little of such examinations. Most of them are worse 
than useless. 

Prin, Guilliams’ reference to the kindergartens seems also to have something 
to do with the impression that ‘‘ the new education practice was attacked.” 
He said that ‘the aimless haphazard work of many who are imitating 
kindergarten work without understanding it, is bringing great evil into 
education.” This is asad fact. But the statement iscertainly sound. Be- 
sides he added that he believed in the kindergarten if it was conducted on 
right principles. 

{ have taken the liberty to place these points before you, to remove the 
impression that Prof. Guilliams is opposed to progress. He is known to 
me as an earnest seeker after educational truth, He has the largest normal 
school in the state, and is doing good work for the cause. He has recently 
been selected to conduct the institutes held under the supervision of the 
state superintendent. L. 





The use of sulphur is recommended for the g77f. One way is to put a 
little powdered sulphur in the stockings; to take sulphur and cream of tar- 
tar in molasses. E, B. G. 

Providence, 

A note has been going the rounds of the papers that workers 
in match factories de not have the grip. The old-fashioned 
remedy may be better than new ones ; there isa tendency to look 
backwards now-a-days. 





Will you point out a correct diagram in this sentence: The axis of the 
earth sticks out visibly through the center of each and every town or city. 
See each and every. LS. 

This sentence is probably taken from a child’s composition and 
is a very sad evidence of the poor little writer’s utter failure to 
grasp any notion of what the axis of the earth really is. His 
failure may be the teacher’s fault, or it may be the fault of the 
system, which so organizes and ‘crowds the teacher’s work as to 
compel her to cram. Wherever the fault lies that such a sen- 
tence can be produced, let it be buried out of sight, not put 
upon the blackboard to befuddle the minds of still more pupils. 
Our young correspondent little realizes what a wrong it is to put 
children to work upon such a model as this. There are those 
who hold it a sin to use the noble sentences into which poets 
have formed their thoughts for purposes of parsing and analysis ; 
but, if a child must dwell upon a sentence long enough to do 
this work, by all means let one be chosen that contains truth and 
beauty, or at least common sense. What our young friend 
needs to learn is not how to diagram a bad sentence, so much as 
how to select a good one. 
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(Selected from Our Times, 30 cents a year.) 


The Governor-General of Canada. 


The new governor-general of Canada belongs to the Gordon 
family that has left a famous record in the pages of English 
history. The earl of Aberdeen can trace his lineage back for 
seven centuries to Bertrand de Gourdon whose arrow slew Rich- 
ard the Lion Heart before the castle of Charles in Perigord. ‘The 
first earl of Aberdeen as lord high chancellor of Scotland, though 
a royalist did much to moderate the persecution of the dissenters. 
The most notable among the present earl’s ancestors was his 
grandfather, the fourth earl in the line, aman of wonderful ability. 
who was prime minister of England during the Crimean war. 
He was one of the purest and noblest of men. He never 
quite forgave himself for his share in bringing about the 
Russo-Turkish war, his one regret being that he did not at 
once retire, instead of allowing himself to be dragged into an un- 
necessary conflict. So deeply did he take it to heart that he 
refused to rebuild the parish church at Methlick, because, like 
David, he had “shed blood abundantly.” As the building of the 
Temple was left to Solomon, so the building of this church was 
left to his son. 














S1xtu Ear or ABERDEEN, Governor-General of Canada. 


John Campbell Gordon (sixth earl of Aberdeen), the governor- 
general, greatly resembles his distinguished grandfather, except 
that while the prime-minister was extremely reserved, the present 
earl is affability itself. He is forty-six years old, but looks ten 
years younger. Like other members of his family, he is extremely 
fond of physical exercise, and takes a singular delight in locomo- 
tive engines. His familiarity with locomotives and railroads made 
him, when he was a very young man, a member of the house of 
lords committee of inquiry into the causes of railroad accidents. 
Next he was chairman of the commission that investigated the 
charge that owners sent out unseaworthy ships, risking the 
sailors’ lives in order that they might make profits for themselves. 

Before this commission had completed its work the earl of 
Aberdeen was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland by Mr. Glad- 
stone. This was a very delicate position in those days. The 
Irish people had passed through a period of coercion, when their 
ablest leaders were imprisoned and they were naturally suspicious, 
even of Mr. Gladstone who had just come over to their side. 
The popular party boycotted Dublin castle, as they had done in 
the past. A happy circumstance turned the tide. Much distress 
existed in the west coast of Ireland and a meeting was calied, 
over which the lord mayor was to preside. Hitherto the lord 
mayor of Dublin and the lord-lieutenant had held aloof from 
each other, but the earl of Aberdeen sent word that while he 
could not come in an official capacity he would attend the meet- 
ing asacitizen of Dublin. The lord-lieutenant was received with 
cheers ; he had won the Irish heart. At the change of ministry, 
when they left, the earl and countess drove down to the station 
through weeping and cheering crowds. 

In this place it is proper to speak of the countess who is as 
remarkable in her way as her husband. She claims descent not 
only from the ancient kings of Scotland, but also from those of 
Ireland through the O’Neills of Tyrone. This fact may have had 
something to do with the warmth of her reception in Ireland, 
She established the Onward and Upward Society, an association 
which began on a small scale among the poor people and domestics 
on their estates in Aberdeenshire; there are now about 9,000 
members throughout the world. In connection with this, Lady 
Aberdeen edits a monthly magazine under the title of. Onward 
and Upward. Her name is prominently associated with the 
Irish Industries Association, which was brought prominently 
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before the American people by Lady Aberdeen’s Irish village, 
with its reproduction of Blarney castle, which stood at the en- 
trance to Midway Plaisance, Jackson park. It performed an 
important work in directing attention to the Irish lace and other 
industries. Lady Aberdeen is president of the Woman's Liberal 
Federation, an association that has had much to do in encour- 
aging women to take an intelligent interest in politics and in 
making their influence felt in moral and social reform. 

The Aberdeens were pretty well acquainted with Canadian 
affairs before the appointment, as they had a ranch near Vernon, 
British Columbia, and had traveled extensively in the country. 
With their high character and lofty aims they will undoubtedly 
be able to do much for Canada, especially in reconciling elements 
that have not always been harmonious. 








Present Condition of the Nicaragua Canal. 


A re-organization committee is at work planning a new com- 
pany for work on the Nicaragua canal. It is said that the capi- 
tal stock will be $12,000,000, of which $6,000,000 dollars will be 
distributed among members of the present company. 
ore It is said that between $4,000, 
== 000 and $5,000,000 has already 
S—- been expended at G.eytown, but 
on looking around one is a loss 
to see what has been done with 
Greytown as a village is- 
wretchedly small, dirty, and un- 
prepossessing; its houses are huts. 

Oe. There are no stores, no dwelling: 
places, no buildings except of the cheapest and humblest kind, 
and even these are few in number. 

As for the canal, there is little to be seen. It has been cut 
through toa length of at most one and a half miles. The first 
quarter of a mile of this has been widened to the set width of the 
canal prism—about two hundred or perhaps two hundred and 
fifty feet—with the excavated dirt thrown well away from the 
banks. Beyond this prism the canal has been excavated for a 
width of about one hundred feet. The depth of all this dredging 
is twelve feet. Along the side of the narrow prism and across 
the country as far as the eye can see the land has been cleared of 
underbrush and trees, but so rapid is vegetation that already— 
scarcely a year since this land was laid smooth—trees and shrubs- 
are well up out of the ground, some of them ten feet high. There 
is now practically done in actual canal work a prism a quarter of 
a mile long, 200 feet wide at the top, 12 feet deep and 150 feet 
wide at the bottom; a smaller prism, 100 feet wide at the top, 
12 feet deep and 75 feet wide at the bottom, and a partial clear- 
ing of the land. 

A breakwater five hundred feet long has been constructed from 
the southern outer land of the lagoon entrance seaward and a 
smaller one, one hundred feet long, was in course of construction 
on the northern side the entrance when the work was se 
These breakwaters are made of wooden spiles and cement filling. 
The waves have done some damage already to the uncompleted 
breakwater, and the channel that was dredged is partially filled. 
The railroad that was built parallef with the canal, back to a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles, has gone to wreck, as the wooden sleep- 
ers are so badly rotted and eaten into by the ants and small ani- 
mals of the country that they are falling to pieces. -It is to be 
— that the new company will infuse some energy into the 
work, 


c 







Another Division of African Territory. 


The coolness with which Europeans seize upon other people's 
property makes our own conduct in dealing with Hawaii appear 
quite virtuous. Representatives of the British and German gov- 
ernments lately met in Berlin and parceled out between them the 
entire region in the Lake Tchad basin. This was done in spite of 
the fact that both the British and German exploring expeditions 
to that region were failures and the French expedition was the 
only one that was a success. The wishes of the people inhabitin 
the region of course were not consulted. In fact, it is doubtful 1 
some of them know what momentous action has been taken re- 
garding their interests. They have simply been parceled out like 
spoils among the victors, with this difference, that no victory has 
yet been won. England and Germany have simply agreed not to 
tread on one another's ‘oes while carrying out the work of making 
the coveted lands theirs in fact as well as in name. 

By this new ee ae relinquishes the whole of 
the Yola district. and Englahd is left in possession of the entire 
navigable part of the Benue, the only river in Africa that affords 
uninterrupted communication by steamboat from the sea to the 
far interior, She now adds Bornu and the richest part of Adam- 
awa to her sphere of exclusive influence. In other words, having 


already an assured hold upon Sokoto, the entire western half of 
the central Soudan from the Niger river to Lake Tchad falls to her 
share under the new agreement. 

The eastern part of the central Soudan, including part of Adam- 
awa, the southern shore of Lake Tchad, the large countries of 
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Baghirmi and Wadai, and the regions beyond to the eastern limit 
of the Shari river or Lake Tchad basin, becomes a German pre- 
serve. Germany agrees notto go east of the Shari basin. In 
other words, she will not intrude upon Darfur, Kordofan, or the 
Bahr-el-Gasal, which are left to England, with the rest of the 
Egyptian Soudan. 


Roscoe Conkling in Bronze. 


A statue of Roscoe Conkling was 
placed on its pedestal recently in 
Madison Square park, New York, 
and in accordance with the wish of 
Mrs, Conkling no ceremonies were 
held at its unveiling. The statue is 
bronze, eight feet in height, and 
weighs I,200 pounds. The attitude 
is that assumed by the orator when 
addressing the United States senate 
of which he was a member. The 
statue will be a tine addition to the 
art ornaments of the city, which have 
also been increased recently by stat- 
ues of Columbus and Nathan Hale. 


Long Distance Telephone in 
Germany. . 

A double line of telephone is being 
established between Berlin and Col- 
ogne, a distance of about 395 miles. 
A bronze wire will be used, and to 
cross the river Elbe a submarine 
cable one and one-fifth miles long 7 
will be employed. The cable will be ZZ, 
paper-insulated, and as this is the tj 
first example of the kind the experi- “GB 
ment will be watched with a great ‘ 
deal of interest. 























“Ly, 







ROSCOE CONKLING. 


Admiral Stanton Restored to Duty. 


Some months ago Acting Rear-Admiral Oscar F. Stanton was 
suspended for saluting the flag of the rebel admiral Mello at Rio 
Janeiro, as the navy department looked upon it as an unfriendly 
act to a friendly power. His explanation following his return 
home several weeks ago was accepted by the navy department, 
and he was restored to active duty. Hehas just been ordered to 
San Domingo and will make the Aearsarge his flagship. 





Steamship Connection with Siberia. 


An agent of the Russian government will designate ports along 
the Pacific coast from San Diego to Vancouver, B. C., for a fleet 
of nineteen steamers which the Amoor Steamship Company will 
put on in connection with the new Siberian railroad. Five new 
steamers have been already bought, four of which will soon leave 
New York for the Pacific ocean, the fifth going to the Baltic sea 
for the present. Some of the steamers will be ready for service 
in six months, but the fleet will not be complete for two years or 
more, when Russia will have the controlling commercial fleet on 
the Pacific ocean. 


Stocking New York Waters With Fish. 


In the recent report of the New York state fish commission it is 
stated that it was planned last year to hatch at least 100,000,000 
fry; as it was, over 80,009,000 of the best varieties of fishes were 
distributed in the waters of the state. ‘The commissioners have 
given most of their time to the propagation of food fishes, like 
shad, pike, perch, white-fish, tom cods, smelts, lake trout, frost 
fish,and lobsters. They believe that the Hudson can be made a 
salmon river, if the obstructions are removed so that the fish can 
ascend to their spawning beds, and that too much importance 
cannot be given to leasing lots under water for oyster culture. 





A French Commander’s Mistake. 


A small force of natives commanded by British officers was 
attacked in Sierra Leone by a much larger force commanded by 
French officers. Several British officers and about twenty-five 
privates were killed. The French commander, who was mortally 
wounded in the conflict, said before he died he had no idea he 
was attacking a British force. How he could make such a mis- 
take is a mystery, as the men wore bright scarlet uniforms. The 
British force had been sent against the marauding Sofas, who 
have long been troublesome. Great Britain had informed France 
of the objects and scope of the expedition, knowing that French 
troops were punishing the Sofas under Ahmay Samadoo. Some 
one will have to give an account for this blunder, as Great Britain 
is not in the habit of allowing such affairs to go by unpunished. 
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Russia Wants American Arms. 


Baron de Wagstaffe arrived in this country recently on a pecul- 
iar mission from Russia. It seems that Russia is looking for new 
ideas that will aid it in the threatened European upheaval. The 
baron comes here to learn about American machinery by which 
improved implements of war have been made; he may buy a 
considerable quantity of arms and armament from American 
manufacturers. As the factories are mostly owned by private 
persons it is probable he will be cordially received everywhere. 


The Russian Thistle Question. 


A bill has been introduced in Congress asking for the appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 for the extermination of the Russian thistle 
which has invaded North Dakota, Minnesota,and other Northwest- 
ern states. It proposes to give $2 a day to laborers and $6 a day 
to overseers to carry on the work of killing this troublesome plant 
wherever found. A specimen four feet in height and seventeen 
feet in circumference was sent to Washington for Secretary Mor- 
ton and his associates to examine. However desirable it may be 
to get rid of the Russian thistle, Secretary Morton thinks it is carry- 
ing paternal governmenta little too far to appropriate so much 
money that has been collected as taxes from the people for the ex- 
termination of anoxious weed from the property of private persons 
and corporations. Besides he thinks that unless the states codp- 
erated in the work a great part of the money would probably be 
wasted, He thinks it is a proper subject for state action. 





A Serious Complaint Against Indian Territory. 


Gov. Fishback, of Arkansas, has addressed a somewhat re- 
markable letter to Pres. Cleveland, calling attention to the danger- 
ous relation Indian territory occupies to the states of the Union, 
and especially to Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma territory. He 
thinks that a large proportion of the bank and train robberies that 
take place west of the Alleghenies and east of the Rockymount- 
ains are organized or originate in Indian territory. Those crimi- 
nals who find refuge in this territory are rapidly converting the 
Indian country into a school of crime. They are demoralizing the 
Indians, and are especially stirring up the young Indians to deeds 
of blood and theft. This state of semi-chaos and farce of gov- 
ernment in Indian territory suggests the very serious question 
whether the time has not arrived for the federal government to 
assert its right of eminent domain over this part of the national 
territory and to change its political relations with the United 
States. 


The Most Popular Novels. 


A New York publisher has recently obtained from all the im- 
portant libraries in the United States a report of the most popular 
novels, as shown by the number of times the books were called 
for, and 150 of the most popular works of fiction were taken as 
the list from each library. In a statement of the books that 
reached the highest percentage of popularity, it-was found that 
‘* David Copperfield ” had the highest place on the list, and that 
“Ivanhoe” stood nextto it. Then “‘ The Scarlet Letter” ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” “ Ben-Hur,” “ Adam Bede,” “ Vanity Fair,” “ Jane 
Eyre,” “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” “‘ Les Miserables,” and “ Little Women” follow in the or- 
der in which they are here mentioned. Howells is at alow point, 
much lower than the author of “ Queechy,” and “ Robinson Cru- 
soe” has the same rank of popularity with “Lorna Doone.” 
* The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” is not nearly so popular 
as the author of “Elsie Venner.” Dickens, Sir Walter Scott 
Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe, Gen. Lew Wallace, George Eliot, and 
Thackeray are the novelists who lead in the world of fiction in 
point of popularity. The absence of French and German and 
Spanish and Russian writers from this list shows to what a small 
extent the fiction of other nationalities is interesting to the Ameri- 
can people at large. 


Wonders ot the Ocean. 


Proportion of Land and Water.—The sea covers two-thirds 
at least of the surface of the globe. The southern hemisphere is 
much more abundantly provided with water than the northern, 
so that the part north of the equator may be called the land hem- 
isphere and that south of it the water hemisphere. 

The area of the Atlantic is about 30 000,000 square miles, or be- 
tween one-sixth and one seventh of the entire surface of the globe. 
If it were circular in form it would be 6,180 miles across. Its av- 
erage depth is about two andtwo-thirds miles. A sphere to hold 
the Atlantic would have to be 533% miles in diameter; if it were 
made to fill a circular pipe reaching from the earth to the sun—a 
distance of 93,000,000 miles—the diameter of the pipe would be 
1,837 yards, or rather over a mile. The Pacific contains nearly 
three times as much water as the Atlantic. The Atlantic occu- 
pies one-fourth of the oceanic area; the Indian, one-fifth; the 
Antarctic, one-seventeenth ; the Arctic, ene-thirty-fifth, while the 
Pacific is as large as all the other oceans combined. 
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Color of the Waters.—The water of the sea if enclosed in a 
bottle appears colorless, but seen from the shore it appears to be 
of a beautiful green, and when viewed from a distance assumes 
an azure hue. The Polar seas are ultramarine blue and the Med- 
iterranean sky blue. The Black sea is so named from its fre- 
quent tempests; the White sea from its masses of floating ice ; 
the Red sea frequently has a carmine hue, owing to microscopic 
alez floating on the water. As one descends into the depths of 
the sea the emerald shades disappear, the light of day fades 
away, and finally there is complete darkness. 


Temperature of the Ocean.—The water under the equator is 
warm at the surface, but gradually decreases in temperature until 
atadepth of 1,200 fathoms it sinks to 40°. The farther one goes 
from the equator the nearer this temperature of 40° approaches 
the surface, until at a latitude of 45 it is found at a depth of 
only 600 fathoms (3,600 feet). At this distance from the equator 
there appears to be, all around the globe, a zone in which the tem- 
perature of the ocean is constant and uniform at all depths. 
Near the poles the surface of the water is frozen, and formidable 
glaciers float over it during the whole year. 


The Tides.—The attempt of the ocean to follow the moon 
causes the tides. They produce sudden and fearful effects when 
they appear regularly ; but far greater and truly awful phenomena, 
when as spring-tides, they overleap all bounds, or unexpectedly 
rise where they were never seen before. Near the coast these 
great waves give rise to breakers. At the mouths of rivers they 
produce solid bars; when the high tide comes nothing is more 
terrible than the struggle between the waves of the sea and the 
current of the Amazon. Instead of requiring six hours for the 
rising tide, the sea rises in three minutes. The whole breadth of 
the river is overrun by one tremendous wave fifteen feet deep, 
and by a legion of waves which follow one another, and rushin 
up the stream cause the air to echo witha fearful thunder. All 
obstacles are overthrown or destroyed; trees are uprooted or 
snapped in two, and other obstacles swept away. It is to tidal 
waves coming from opposite directions that the not less formida- 
ble phenomena of whirlpools are due. Among these is the cele- 
brated maelstrom on the coast of Norway, whose size and power 
have both been exaggerated in story and legend. 





Geographical and Other Notes, 


The Length of the Day.—As one travels toward the poles the 
length of the days begins to vary more and more. At New York 
the longest day is fifteen hours; at Montreal, sixteen ; at. London, 
sixteen and a half; at Hamburg, seventeen; at St. Petersburg, 
nineteen ; at Tornea, Finland, June 21 brings one nearly twenty- 
two hours long, while at Wardbury, Norway, the longest days last 
from May 21 to July 22 without interruption. Why is this? It 
is one of the most difficult things to understand in astronomical 
geography. 

Improvements in Lifeboats.—The most common form of life- 
boat is made of white cedar on an oak frame and is from twenty- 
five to twenty-seven feet in length; it has six oars and will carry 
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from ten to fifteen persons besides the crew. These boats have 
been very effective in the hands of life-saving crews. A “ self- 
righting ” lifeboat, with air-chambers at the bow and stern and 
several hundred pounds of iron in the keel, is in use in the ON 
lish service. This mode of construction causes the boat to rig t 
itself when capsized by the waves. One of the latest devices for 
boats is making them self-bailing; water that is “shipped” or 
that fills the boat as the result of a capsize, is instantly expelled. 


New Uses for Aluminum.—This metal is now much used in 
plated ware and kitchen vessels. In Germany it is used for the 
metal parts of the equipment of soldiers, on account of its light- 
ness. Its alloy with the rare metal titanium, while still light is 
very hard and tough. The Russians have used it for shoes for 
the horses of the Finnish dragoons and the animals gained per- 
ceptibly in speed. It has been used for canoes and some of the 
parts of bicycles. 

The Garden of Eden.—The statements of the Bible concern- 
ing the Garden in Eden are very brief. We are told that Jehovah 
God planted a garden in Eden eastward, and that from Eden 
(the region, not the garden) a river issued, which first flowed 
through and watered the garden, and then, on leaving it, was di- 
vided into four “ heads” or branches. Now there are still to be 
found, in the high regions of Armenia, four great rivers with 
numerous eather ll rising within a short distance of each other, 
and flowing into three different seas. Two of these rivers are 
mentioned in the Bible account of Eden. The Tigris rises with- 
in four or five miles of the Euphrates. The latter is 1,500 miles 
in length, the former 1,136 miles before it joins the Euphrates. 
Between the two sources, and about ten miles from each, rises 
the Araxes and flows a thousand miles to the Caspian sea; while 
not far from the Euphrates is the origin of the Halys, which flows 
in a winding course of 700 miles to the Black sea. The hypo- 
thesis which places Eden in the high regions of Armenia is not 
altogether unreasonable. 


Dishes of Aluminum.—The famous white metal is now made 
into kitchen utensils, though their price is still so high that a 
of ordinary means cannot afford them. They are very bright 
clean-looking dishes, as shiny, though in a more subdued way, 
as nickel, but the most surprising thing is their extreme light- 
ness. A man on taking hold of an ordinary dipper or spider 
thinks he is being swindled or is handling a papier-mache model 
gilded over. Asa matter of fact, the dishes are about one-third 
lighter than those of the same bulk in iron ortin. This is one 
thing in their favor, and another thing is that they do not tarnish so 
easily as vessels of iron or tin, and are cleaned much more easily. 


Another Great Telescope Finished.—A great refracting tel- 
escope is just finished and placed in position at Meudon, France. 
The tube is sgware and of steel. The objective is 32.3 inches 
in diameter, the photographic objective 24.8 inches. Both lenses 
are of the same focal length, 669 inches. This great telescope is 
housed in the ruins of the old royal palace, a part of the ruins 
serving as the tower for the great dome, which dome is 66 feet in 
diameter, weighs some 60 or 80 tons, and is to be moved by an 
engine of twelve horse-power. 
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New Books. 





A small volume on Electricity and Magnetism, by C. G. 
Knott, D. Sc., lecturer on applied mathematics, university of Ed- 
inburgh, is intended to give the student, by the aid of experiments, 
a thorough elementary knowledge of this branch of physics. Ex- 
periments in magnetism and electrostatics are given as illustrative 
of the properties of the magnetic and electric tields respectively. 
The experimental character of the book should be kept in mind ; 
with few exceptions, these experiments require only apparatus of 
the simplest kind. The historical references are, for the most 
part, given in foot-notes, but are not intended to be exhaustive. 
The main object is to acquaint the reader with the names of 
those whose discoveries or hypotheses are of an epoch-making 
character. The book is liberally illustrated and substantially 
bound in cloth. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 75 cents.) 


One of the best known exponents of sloyd training in this 
country is Mr. Gustaf Larsson, principal of the Sloyd Training 
school, Boston, Mass. Under the title of Manu et Mente; A 
Text-Book of Working Drawings P aes Models in Sloyd, Mr. 
Larsson has given to those interested in manual training a care- 
fully elaborated course in sloyd with the accompaniment of me- 
chanical drawing, adapted to American schools. These exercises 
are based upon the educational principles of sloyd—that the pro- 
gress of exercises should secure constant and proportional devel- 
opment of mind and body; that each model should prepare the 
way for the next; that exercises should always result in a finished 
article; that the proportions of the models should be such as to 
educate the artistic sense; and that there should be a great 
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variety of exercise and form. With those principles as a basis, 
the book which the author presents cannot fail to be of much 
importance to all interested in the subject. It is published by 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York and Chicago, $1.50. The sheets 
are also furnished in a portfolio instead of in book form, for greater 
convenience in desk and bench work. 


There is a kind of knowledge which we make our own by 
storing up in the brain, under its proper classification, and which 
comes forth instantly when wanted. Some have the power of 
thus storing away avast amount of material. Care should be 
taken that the amount is not so great that it becomes an incum- 
berance; better have some artificial means like an index, aiding 
the memory, than to overburd nit. Many attempts have been 
made to make an index that have failed in some point or other. 
The /ndex Omnium, of T. E. Shields, appears to satisfy the condi- 
tions of a convenient and economical record of one’s reading and 
researches. It enables the student to note his references with 
great rapidity and by one indexing to enter any references to a 
subject under the various headings of such subject. Numbers 
are used instead of words to economize space and obviate the 
disadvantage common to most systems of filling up too rapidly 
the space allotted to each subject. By the cutting of the margin 
towards the top of the page one is enabled to open on the page 
containing any word or number in the index without the neces- 
sity of turning over a single leaf. The plan of entering the 
references is very simple when one becomes accustomed to it. 
Such a book for indexing would be especially useful for teachers, 
as they would be able to look up subjects without loss of time ; 
they would not lose those golden thoughts they find so frequently 
in their reading. The book is worthy of a careful examination. 
(Nims & Knight, Troy, N. Y.) 








Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


By M. Foster, M.A., LLD., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. With Illustrations. Svo. 
SIXTH EDITION, LARCELY 


REVISED. Just Published. 


PART I. Comprising Book I.: Blood; The Tissues of Movement; The Vascular Mechanism. $2.60. 


a FIFTH EDITION. 
PaRT II, Comprising Book IJ.: The Tissues of Chemical Action; Nutrition. $2.60. 


* SIXTH EDITION. 


PaRT III. Book III.: The Central Nervous System. $1.75. 


Part 1V. Book III. (continued) and Book 1V.: The Tissues and Mechanisms of Reproduction. $2.00. 


PaRT V. Appendix. The Chemical Basis of the Animal Body. By A. SHERIDAN LEA, M.A., Sc.D., F R.S., Fellow and Lecturer 
in Physiology of Caius College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in Physiology. With Illustrations. 8vo. $1.75. 


An Elementary Treatise on Theoretical Mechanics. 
By Professor ALEXANDER Ziwet, of the University of Michigan. 
art II. STATICS, $2.25. Part I. KINEMATICS. Now Ready. Price $2.25 


Inerganic Chemistry for Beginners. 


By Sir Henry Roscoz, LL.D., F.R.S., assisted by Josepn Lunt, B.Sc. (Vict.) 
F.C.S. With 108 Ticsteadions. 16mo, 75 cents. % : 


A Text-Book on Electro-llagnetism, and the Con- 

struction of Dynamos. 

By Professor Ducatp C. Jackson, of the University of Wisconsin. In twe vols. 
Ready Now. Vol. 1. 
Electro-Magnetism, and the Construction of 
Continuous Current Dynamos. 
12mo, $2.25. 

A History of Philosophy. 

With especial reference to the Formation and Development of its Problems 
and Conceptions. By Dr. W. Wixpe.sanp, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Strassburg. Authorized translation by James i. Turts, 
—— Professor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 

vO. $5.00. 
Genetic Philosophy. 
By President Davin J. Hirt, of the University of Rochester. 12mo, cloth $1.75. 
New Volume in the Library of Philosophy. 
Philosophy and Political Economy in Some of their 
Historical Relations. 
By James Bonar, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $2.75. 


The Distribution of Wealth. 
By Prof. Joun R. Commons, of the University of Indiana. 12mo $1.75. 
Principles of Political Economy. 
By Professor Joun Surety Nicnotson. In two volumes, 8vo. Volume I. 
now ready. Price, $3.00. 
Theory of Development and Heredity. 
By Henry B. Orr, Ph.D. (Jena), Professor of Biology, Tu.ane University of 
Louisiana, 12me. $1.50. 
The English Religious Drama. 


By Karuarine Lee Batss, Professor of English Literature at Wellesley 
College. In one volume, 12mo, cloth, gilt top. $r.50. 


An Old and Middle English Reader on the Basis of 
Professor Julius Zupitza’s Alt-und [littelenglisches 


Ubungs-buch. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Georce Epwin MacLean, Ph.D. 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in the University o 
Minnesota. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. r 
Chronological Outlines of American Literature. 


By Sz_pon L. Wuircoms, A.M., with a Preface by J. BraNnDER MATTHEWS, 
Professor of Literature in Columbia College. Uniform with “ Chrono- 
logical Outlines of English Literature.” r12mo. -/ust ready. 


The United States: An Outline of Political History, 
1492-1871. 


Tuirp Epition, just ready. With Map. 12mo, cloth, price $2.00. 





THE PHYSICAL FREvIEw. 

A ournal of Experimental and Theoretical Physics, conducted by 
Edward L. Nichols and Ernest Merritt. 
Published bi-monthly. 

Single Copies, 50 cts. Annual Subscription, $3.00 





PSYCHOLOGICAL PREVIEW. 


A new bi-monthly publication. First number will be issued in 
January 1894. 


Single Numbers, 75 cents. 
Annual Subscription, $4.00. 


The new complete Catalogue of Macmillan & Co.'s Publications, with classified index, sent free to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The English Classic series comprises more than one hundred 
numbers, containing the choicest literature in our language. No. 
128 contains selections from the best of Tennyson’s most popu- 
lar long poem The Jdyls of the King--‘‘ The Coming of Arthur” 
and “ The Passing of Arthur.” It contains a sketch of Tenny- 
son, a criticism of the poem, and foot-notes. (Maynard, Merrill 
& Co., 43 East 1oth street, N. Y. Mailing price, 12 cents.) 


Literary Notes. 


——D. Appleton & Co. announce a new novel by Maarten Maartens, author of 
‘*God’s Fool.” The title of the forthcoming book is 7ke Greater Glory. 


——Ginn & Co, will have ready in February, in the International Modern Lan- 
uage Series, Moliere’s L’Avare, edited with introduction, no.es, and vocabu- 
ary by Theodore Henckels, of Harvard university. 


—-Stanley Lane-Poole’s biography of Sir Henry Parkes, the Australian 
statesmen, will de published this month by Macmillan & Co. in two volumes, a 
portion of the second having been written by F. V. Dickens. 


——Roberts Brothers will publish within a few days Miss Wormeley’s transla- 
tion of Balzac’s Memoirs of Two Voung Married Women, a volume of plain 
talks to young men and women, with the title, The Aim of Life, and Allegretto 
a book of verse by Gertrude Hall. 


Magazines. 


——Harpfer's Magazine's series of papers on great American industries, edited 
by R. R. Bowker, will be resumed in the omy A number with an article en- 
titled, “‘ A Bar of Iron.” Among the processes described is the Edison mag- 
netic process. The paper will be illustrated. 


——The Preacher's Magazine for January is the first number of the fourth 
vulume of this most excellent Homiletical Periodical. The leading sermon is 
entitled “Christian Brotherhood,” and is by the venerable William M. Sinclair, 
archdeacon of London. The magazine is published monthly, at $1.50 per year 
by Wilbur B. Ketcham, 2 Cooper Union, New York. 


——We are glad to note a change in 7he Evangelist by which its appearance is 
greatly improved. The blanket sheet has been discarded, the number for Janu- 
ary 4 being issued in a bound form, with pages a little larger than those of Tue 
ScHoot JournAL. Though the pages are smaller than before the amount of read- 
ing matter is greater and its quality is also ey looked after. Dr, Field is 
now in the fortieth year of his connection with 7he Evangelist. In order to 
divide the responsibility, so that in case of his death, the paper shall remain in 
strong hands, the Evangelist Publishing Company has been organized under 
whose administration it will no doubt go on increasing its prosperity. 
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——With the January number 7he School Review begins its second volume. 
The first year of this magazine has been the most successful in the history of 
recent educational journalism, The January number is especially strong in 
articles that bear upon the practical work of the teacher, The opening paper 
* A Syllabus of Latin Instruct.on,” by W. C. Collar, embodies the ex ence 
of one of the foremost classical teachers of the country. The teaching of Eng- 
lish, which has been so prominently before the educational world during ‘the 
past is treated ina very suggestive paper, *‘ The Conditions Needed for the 
Successful Teaching of English Composition,” by Samuel Thurber. A paper 
on “ The Outlook for English,” by Professor J. M. Hart, outlines the progress 
made during the year, and suggests the lines for future effort. President 
inate =~" Garmo as a thoughtful and scholarly paper on * Formal ws, Con- 
crete Studies.” 


———The leading article in the Jonmery Forum is“ The Teaching of our Recent 
Economic Experiences,” by Mr. David A. We'ls. Mr. Wells has summed up 
the almost incalculable loss caused by the financial panic and analyzed the 
causes of it with a thoroughness that notody else has attempted. He finds the 
deep-lying cause of our fiscal and commercial dangers in the popular ignorance 
of financial and economic literature and experience on the part not only of the 
great body of the people but of otherwise well-educated men. The number 
contains besides Mr. Wells’ article; ‘The Principle and Method of the New 
Tariff Bill,” by the Hon. Wm, L. Wilson, chairman of the ways and means 
committee and author of the bill; ‘** The New Sectionalism: A Western Warn- 
ing to the East,” by Mr. Lindley, M.Keasbey, of Colorado—an interesting and 
first-hand study ot Western sentiment and its meaning; and * English ie 
tors and American Currency Legislation,” by W. Wetherell, of the Liverpool 
(Eng.) Daily Post. . 


Don't neglect catarrh, for it leads to consumption. 


‘ j Hood's Sarsaparilla will 
cure you. Take it now. 





T#£ SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 

To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly edition, THE PkIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE TRACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year, EDUCATIONAL FoUNDATIONS isa monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. Our Times 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year, 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. KeLLtocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
oth Street, New York. 
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Bargains in 








These are the 
BEST editions 
we know, of these 





Crooked Path. 
mn 


= money. if you |t*Daniel Dero 


you ‘‘Cut-Throat” 
Editions, such as sold by Dry Goods 


Stores and ‘‘ Book Butchers,” for all | Seema ieovel 


* here quoted are for books by ex- 
Prices pon by mail, 12 cents extra re- | 447 


quired for postage. Heriot’s Choice, by 


Ebers. 
+*Emerson’s Essays, by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(the finer editions are in 2 volumes). 
\t*Felix Holt. by George Eliot. 
ution, by Thos. Carlyle. 
the way down from 25 cents to less | (eur Country, by. seins verse, 

Je » | +Grimm's Fairy Ta illustrated. 
than 5 cents. Send for Catalogue. +Grimm's Household Stories, illustrated. 
Harry Lacrequsr, by Gnaries Le 

rrequer, r ver. 
Rosa N. Carey. 


You MUST order AT ONCE. 


and mention name and date of this paper 


to secure these special terms. 


This advertisement appears but once. 


Choice Books. 


Excellent, large type, good paper, choice printing and fine bindings, 
which are a credit to your library. Send 2 cents for 160-page Catalogue. 


+Charles O'Malley, by Chas. Lever. | 
Children of the Abbey, by Regina Maria Roche. | +*Pilot, The, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 
+Child’s History of England is Chas. Dickens. 
nc rent ee 

» \t*Cle: ife, nes of. . Eliot. 

books, for the A, by tive’ alonander. 
by Geo. Eliot. 

want CHEAPER \+*David Copperfield, by Chas. Dickens. 


+*Pickwick Papers, by Charles Dickens. 


+*Pioneers, by J. Fenimore C . 
+Pilgrim's Progress, by John Bunyan. 
+*Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 
Prose Tales, by A. Poe. 
+*Prairie, The, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 
eenie’s Whim, by Rosa N. Carey. 


jickens. 


: o \+*Deerslayer, by J. Fenimore Cooper. +*Red Rover, by J. Fenimore © q 
BOOKS than} Donovan, by Edna Lyall. Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe, illustrated. 
these we can give | +East Lynne, by Mrs. Henry Wood. +*Romola, by George Eliot. ; 

\+*Egyptian Princess, by Geo. Romance of Two Worlds, by Marie Correlli. 


+*Reveries of a Bachelor, by D. G. Mitchell. 
+Scottish Chiefs, by Miss Jane Porter, 
Search for Basil L urst, by Rosa N. Carey, 
Silas Marner, by Eliot. 
Sketch Book, by Washington Irving. 
*+Spy, The, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Swiss Family Robinson. ny Any = R. Wyss. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, b; 4 iss Jane Porter. 


+Tom Brown at Rugby, by ‘Thomas Hughes. 





secures any book on | +Holy War, by John Bunyan. +Tom Brown at Oxford, by Thomas Hughes. 
Me Ss this list in fine cloth | 1m the Golden Days, by Edna Lyall. +*Two Admirals, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 
: tivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. 20,000 Under the Sea. Jules Verne. 
binding. Or for 40 cents wesend any | +Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. Uncle Max, hy Rosa N. Carey: 
volume marked with a +*John Halif , by Miss Mulock. +*Uncie Tom's in, by H. B. Stowe. 
; AO cts +Kenilworth, by Sir Walter Scott. Vanity Fair, by Wm. M. Thackeray. 
(+) in cloth, gilt top, | Knight Errant, by Edna Lyall. *Water Witch, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 
library style, very handsome. *+Last of the Mohicans, by J. Fenimore Cooper. We Two, by Edna Lyall. 


secures any vol- 
O95 cents ume marked 
with a (*) in fine half calf, gilt tops, fairly 
equal to editions you see in Book Stores |t*Mill on the Floss, by 
at $2.00 to $3.00 a volume. +*Middlemarch, by Geo 


A Hardy Norseman, by Edna Lyall. 
sop’s Fables, illustrated. 


Longfellow’s Ear! 





+*Adam Bede, by George Eliot. +*Oliver Twist, b: 
Andersen's F. Tales, illustrated. t*Old Curiosity Shop, b 
Arabian Nights Entertainments. Old Mam'selle’s 
Ardath, by Marie Correlli. On 

+*Bacon’s Essays. +*Pai 


Please mention this 
paper when you write. 


+Last Days of Pompeii, by Bulwer-Lytton. 
Lover or Friend, by Rosa N. Carey. 
+ Poems. 
+*Lorna Doone, by R. D. Blackmore. 
Mary St. John, by Rosa N. Carey 


jot. 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World. Drummond) 
Nellie’s Memories, by Rosa N 
Not Like Other Girls, by Rosa N. Carey. | 


y Charles*Dickens. 
Secret, by E. Marlitt. 


i Governess, by Rosa N. Carey) 
inder, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


Wee Wifie, by Rosa N. Carey. 
+Whittier's Early Poems. 

Willy Reilly, by Wm. Carleton. 

| Wing and Wing, by J. 

+*Wide, Wide Wi by Susan Warner. 

wees Waiting + A — 

| von by > na ‘ 
Wooed and Married, by Rosa N. Carey. 
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——tThe Californian Illustrated Maga- 
zine has not been moved to New York, 
but is printed and published in San Fran- 
cisco. The most remarkable paper in the 
number is a letter from Carlotta, ex-em- 
press ot Mexico, to the duke of Aosta. 
“The Land of the Maoris, New Zealand,” 
by Arthur Inkersley, is a readable paper, 
while Elizabeth Hogan (Ellen Barrett) 
writes on St. Francis, the patron saint of 
San Francisco, in a most entertaining way. 
The strongest article in the magazine is 
the reply to Hamlin Garland’s article in 
the Arena, by George Hamlin Fitch, the 
leading literary critic on the coast. 


Mrs. S. V. R. Cruger (“‘ Julien Gordon ’”’) 
lost most of her manuscripts in the fire thac 
consumed her country house, “ Idlesse 
Farm,” Bayville, on the north shore of Long 
Island, on the morning of Dec. 14. Among 
them was'the manuscript of an Italian novel 
she was translating. The work was about 
completed. Only the day before she had 
sent to her publisher the manuscript of a 
novel, ‘Poppza,”’ which she had just 
finished. 


Mrs. Diaz, wife of the president of Mexico, 
has founded many institutions for the ben- 
efit of her countrywomen, among them a 
day nursery, a society to teach women re- 
munerative employments, and an institution 
where girls out of work can find employ- 
ment, 


Every one knows that the so-called lead 
in lead-pencils is a substance known as 
graphite. The quality of the pencil depends 
greatly on the care with which this sub- 
stance is prepared for use. In the cheap 
pencil there is frequently a grit that is a 
great annoyance to the user. This is not 
the case with Dixon’s American Graphite. 
They are smooth, tough, and uniform. If 
the local stationer does not keep them, 
send 16 cents in stamps to the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., for 
samples worth double the money. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and her 
daughter, Mrs, Stanton-Blatch of England, 
are engaged on a book entitled “‘ Babies: 
Their Past, Present, and Future.” It will 
contain hints to mothers, suggestions con- 
cerning the education of children, and much 
curious historical and ethnological informa- 
tion. Mrs. Stanton-Blatch is a frequent 
contributor to pedagogic publications. 


Principal Frank R. Dyer of Salem, Ohio, 
high school, says that Meservey’s Book- 
keeping is “simple, comprehensive, and 
contains what is needed in public school 
work.” This is only one selected from 
many such testimonials. It is necessary 
to say nothing further than to remind the 
reader that these people have used the 
system and know what it is. It is planned 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





with especial reference to the needs of high 
and grammar schools. Write to Thomp- 
son, Brown & Co., for full information in 
regard to it. 


Mrs. Mary G. Bryan, who has _ probably 
the largest salary of any literary woman in 
America—though Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett is said to have made a larger fortune 
—receives $10,000 a year from the publisher 
of a New York periodical in return for writ- 
ing two serials a year anda short story each 
month, as well as answers to correspon- 
dents. She is a Florida woman, the 
daughter of Maj. John Edwards, of Talla- 
hassee, and was married at the early age of 
fifteen to Johh Bryan of Louisiana, where 
she did her first journalistic work ona little 
paper just after the war. 


In the middle ages if a man was skilled 
in physics or chemistry he was either a 
magician or a alchemist; unlearned people 
looked upon his doings with wonder. We 
have learned not to attribute these results 
as seen in experiments to supernatural 
power. Yet the wonders have not ceased, 
as is attested by the discoveries of such 
men as Pasteur, Koch, and others. The 
children can verify natural laws to a certain 
extent themselves if they have the appar- 
atus; there is nothing more fascinating 
than the study of nature. The physical and 
chemical apparatus of Richards & Co., 
New York and Chicago, are made with a 
view to the needs of schools, especially the 
microscopes and accessories. The cata- 
logue fully describes them. 


It has been ascertained that the greater 
part of the Desert of Sahara, instead of be- 
ing below the level of the ocean, is from 
6,000 ft. to 8.000 ft. above that level. The 
desert is not rainless, but showers cover it 
with grass for a few weeks every year, and 
large flocks and herds are maintained upon 
its borders. The oases are depressions in 
which water can be collected and stored. 


The children of now-a-days have many 
things to help smooth the way up the hill 
of science which their fathers and grand- 
fathers did not possess—large, airy. well- 
lighted school-rooms, comfortable seats, 
plenty of charts, maps, globesgetc., to help 
illustrate the subjects taught, and withal 
teachers better informed on the philosophy 
of education, who are all interested in intro- 
ductng every device that will make the path 
of learning easier. Such earnest teachers 
should examine the kindergarten and school 
supply of J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 3 East 
14th street, N. Y. 


A very interesting find was made in 
a royal palace of ancient Armenia by M. de 
Sarzac, who has been carrying on excava- 
tions in Chaldea by permission of the Tur- 
kish government. It was the colossal head 
of an immense lance, made of copper bronze 
14 centimetres wide and 80 long, with six 
holes to attach *# to its handle. At the 
point of the spear: head is engraved a lion 
with its claws in the position of an attack. 
Below is an inscription which, however, 
gives no clue to the former owner of the 
weapon. Learned archeologists who have 
examined the lance-head are of the opinion 
that it was once carried by Isdubar, the 
Chaldean Hercules. 


If a young man or young woman wants 
to start on the sure road to advancement, 
there is no study that gives more promise 
than shorthand. The Isaac Pitman system 
is highly valued by all who are competent 
to judge for its many good qualities. The 
“‘Complete Phonographic Instructor” has 
been adopted by the public schools of New 
York city. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union 
square, N. Y., .will send specimen pages to 
those who desire them. 





Poisoned 


Mrs. Mary E. O’Fallon, 
a nurse, of Piqua, Ohio, 
. Was poisoned while as- 
sisting physicians at an 
autopsy 5 years ago, and 
soon terrible ulcers 
S, broke out on her head, 
4 , ® arms, tongue and throat. 
Mrs. M. E. O’Fallon. ©"¢ Weighed but 78 Ibs., 
and saw no prospect of 


help. At last she began to take HOOD’s 
SARSAPARILLA and at once improved; 
could soon get out of bed and walk. She is now 
perfectly well, weighs 128 pounds, eats well, 
and does the work for a large family. 


Hoop’s PILLS should be in every family 
medicine chest. Oncé used, always preferred, 


4 Getting 
Thin 

is often equivalent to 

getting ill. If loss of flesh 

can be arrested and dis- 

ease baffled the ‘“ weak 


spots” in the system are 
eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 
of “ weak spots.” It is a 
builder of worn out failing 
tissue—nature's food that 
stops waste and creates 
healthy flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bewne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


































BOW/ININE 


General Grant lived 


on Bovinine the last 


four months of his life. 


$. & HEAD NOISES CURED. 
DEAF 3: 4.00 noses cytes 


aly by F. Hiscox, 863 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of 








MY WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
1T AND PAY FREIGHT. 

$10.50 iegiteckine, with s complte ant of w 

tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any- 

where on 30 days’ trial. No tn ad- 

an 75,000 now in use. World's Pair Medal awarded. 


factory, save dealers’ and ite’ it. 
for ‘our LARGE FREE C TALOGUE. 


Write to-day 
Oxford Mfg. Co, 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ll 









CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work, I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N Y 
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A New Country. 


It is a wonderful fact that one may leave 
a country covered with ice and snow and in 
a little more than twenty-four hours find 
himself in one where the flowers are grow- 
ing and the birds are singing. A young lady 
in the Brookline school (Boston) was obliged 
to take a rest for her throat ; the dry dust of 
the school-room made her cough; coming to 
New York she embarked on the Savannah 
steamship Kansas and was soon in Jackson- 
ville. She writes: “ 1 had a delightful voy- 
age; I am in an entirely new country ; I did 
not suppose there was a place so bright and 
cheerful. The robins are hopping around 
here among the bushes, and there are such 
floods of sunshine.” Fora winter rest there 
is no place like Florida; it is the winter 
sanitarium for all who want health and 
sunshine. 


In 1880 the center of population was near 
Cincinnati and it is now only a short dis- 
tance west of there. “A business like C. B. 
Ruggles & Co’s. New American Teachers’ 
Agency, located in so central a city, has 
many advantages, for it can reach out for 
business east, west ,north, and south. Teach- 
ers seeking positions and those wishing a 
change at an increased salary will find it to 
their advantage to address them. 


Have BEECHAM’S PILLS always in the 
household. 


Do not think it is necessary to go to col- 
lege in order to get aneducation. Franklin 
never went to college; neither did Greeley, 
and the biography of famous people would 
show that a large number of them obtained 
their education in the university of the world’ 
They simply made use of their spare hours ; 
go and do likewise. If it is desirable to 
study French write to Berlitz & Co., Madi- 
son square, N. Y., for “French, with or 
without a Master,” or if somewhat acquaint- 
ed with the language, for Le Francazs, a 
French monthly magazine, containing anno- 
tated comedies, novels, sketches, etc. 

During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been used for over 
Mery YEARS WiiLE TEETH of MOTHERS for their 
oe . THING, + re PERFECT SUC- 


. and is the 
Gaeeeoe in 
ask for “‘ Mrs. 
and take no other kind. 


best remedy for DIARRHCEA. 
every part of the world. Be sure an 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 
Twenty five cents a bottle. 
There is an institution at Boston that is 
about as famous in its way as Harvard col- 
lege ; this is the New England Conservatory 
of Music, of which Carl Faelten is director. 
The branches taught are music, elocution, 
literature, languages, fine arts, and tuning. 
Those desiring instruction in any of these 
branches will receive full information by ad- 
dressing Frank W. Hale, general manager, 
Boston, Mass. 


The student of the classics often longs 
to escape the drudgery that attends the 
spending of several years on the study of 
the dead languages. If a miner were dig- 
ging for gold we would laugh at and pity 
him if he should take the hardest and most 
expensive way of extracting the ore; so it 
is with the gold of the ancient literatures. 
The Interlinear Classics of Charles De Sil- 
ver & Sons, No. (G) 1,102 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, have saved long hours of la- 
bor for many a hard-working student. 
They also publish speakers, histories, French 
books, a full description of which will be 
found in their catalogue. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
anion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $x and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. 
stages, and elevated railroads to all de 
live better for less money at the Gran 


Horse cars, 
ts. Youcan 
Union Hotel 
Ford 


than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


| A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 





Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, :MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, | 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patcb- 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on_ beauty ; 
and defies detec- 
tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 43 
years—no other 
as—and is so 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


<4 CRAB-APPLE 






‘PERC? 


TH 


BLOSSOMS. 


Sold every Where, in Crown stoppered bottles only. 


No other cos- 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
metic will do. 











harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun. 
ter fe tof uter 
name. he 

tinguished Dr. L 


"Artistic Timers. 


Ladies who wear artistic gowns, without corsets, 
can be theirown dressmaker follow ing a working 


A. Sayer, said to — designed especially for themselves. 

a lady of the Send for circulars. 

hautton (a pa 

tient): “48 you Mrs. J. D. LEE, 
poy og at ma py 66th Street and Yale Ave., 
as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” One = 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also| The Yale. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- Flat 36. 


jury! to the skin. 
D. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

Vo Paes by all Perens and Fancy Goods Dealers 

ay ~ the U. S., Canada and Eu 7. 
so found in N. City at R. ac S —h 8, 

Erich’ s, may 4 8, 3.4 other Fancy Goods 

ta Bew of base imitations. $1,000 Senet for | 
arrest and | proof of any one selling the same. 








Mountain Rose 


The great Vegetable Home Treatment. for inva- 
| lid women. Something entirely new in medical 
treatment. Succeeds when everything else has 

failed. Send for symptom-sheet and treatise, free. 


; | SPRINGSTEEN MEDIOINE 00., 
LADIES! 


414 Central Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Use only 


MUSIC— 


For School or Institute Use. 


y-. 

SONG TREASURES 
is a well. known and popular book of which thous- 
ands of copies have been sold. Themesand words 
are appropriate for school or institute use. Nature, 
the Secsons, the Ho Our Creator, etc., are set 
to beautiful music. » favorites which never 
grow old and other charming new ones, Nicely 
ee 2p durably bound. Only 15 cents each. 

pecial rates for quantities. 


BEST PRIMARY SONGS 


is our new book, now ready, containing about 100 
of the best songs for the lower grades that it was 
possible to find. One teacher has taken 250 copies. 

Attractive cover, and well printed and bound, 

Sample 15 cents, Low rates for quantities. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


MAKE it a pleasure trip by travelling 
on the Elegant Passenger Steamships 
of the Ocean Steamship Company, 


Florida he chevannah dine 


Wi From New York From Boston, 
This inter § Greater Comfort at 35 to 50% “en expense than ty rail. 


Ask your nearest Ticket Agent or write to 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Ag’ts, W.L. JAMES, Ag't, —R. L. WALKER, Ax't, 
































on your 
Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 
Will restore the original color and lustre to 
~your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 
Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 
Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 


Going to 











W. E. ARNOLD, G.T.P.A., 





bewis Wharf, Boston, Mass, 13S, 3dSt.,Phila.,Pa. New Pier35,N.R.,N.Y. New Pier 35, N.R., N.Y. 
G. M. SORREL, Manager. 
WED  {HUR __ FRI. SAT: 















N, 
A HANDSOME 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
ever offered, during the next thirtydays. China Tea Setsend Lempes 
Mixed. Good mixed teas20c. yoer tb. Headquarters in Chited States 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
PRESENT TO EVERY 

If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 3}<)bs. Fine 

web 98, $15. and $20 orders to in uce Our excellent New Crop 

for Fine One pound of_our tea will go fartoer than three 


LADIE GET UP ORDERS. 
[ N SUBSCRIBER 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and thie “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 
Formosa and Amoy, Colones. Congou, Frglish Breakfast, 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nations! reputation for se.ling Pure Good Only. 





& Co., Proprietors, 





ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
awaywith $5 orders and upwards. .se most extzaordin nary bargains 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.;?.0.Box289. 31 & 83 Vesey St., N Y. 
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NOTICE THESE : 


Psychology: Descriptive and Explanatory. 








By Professor Lapp of Yale. 8vo. $4.50. 
i By Professor MuirRHEAD of Oxford. + 
ae 2 oe ee ee 
By Professor WENDELL of Harvard. 12mo, | 


English Composition, 


Write for special examination terms on the books above mentioned 


$1.50. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. 





First Lessons in Language. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. 





A two-book course in Language, Composition, and Grammar, by 
SourHwortH & GopparD, of surpassing excellence. If you are not 
already acquainted with these books, you have,an agreeable prospect be- 
fore youin becoming so. They interest the pupils and are profitable to 
them. The most gratifying success attends their use. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York Boston Chicago 





Se., Hartford, Con wes seen no book we would substitute 
for it.”"—Mr. J. F. "Kent, Prin H. Se., Concord, N. H. —— “ Have 
not seen a more satisfactor pook.”—Mr. S. B. Clark, Mil. Acad- 
emy, Worcester. Mass. —— + + ae} iy, be — in its favor.” 
. D. Hi. Darling, oat, Ye has given entire 
satisfaction.” —Prof. Pe State 4 ‘30, W Va. "s 

seen its equal, an think | t cannot be “Led ™ 


“Weare guiieoly ant actigtes with it.”"—Mr. Joseph Hall, Prin. H. 
Meservey’s 





Text-Books in | Supt., Marshall Co., Ia. —— Bettas adapted the than anys with Which | 
your committee is ae a ‘port of Text Com., Phila- } 


delphia. ——.“* We find Jo pesteewiy satisfactory as a text book. 
Mr. John A. O'Keefe, Prin. H. Sc., Lynn, Mass. —— “The results 
are far better than with any other "pook I ever used.”—Prof. Geo. 
ER. Dixon, Prin. H. Sc., Cohoes, N. Y. —-— “‘ We regard it as superior 
asa practical text book to any with Y which we are acquainted. 4 
—Chas. W. Hilland forty-one other Boston Mast: rs. —— “ Is simple, 
comprehensive and contains what is needed in public school 
work.” —Prof. Frank R. Dyer, Prin. H. Sc., Salem, Ohio. 





Book Keeping. 











Meservey’s Text-Books meet all the requirements of High and Grammar Schools inan entirely | 
Correspondence re- | 


satisfactory manner, asevidenced by hundreds of unqualified testimonials.; 


quested, 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Pubs., 


23 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ALGEBRA. 


By Wattace C. Boypen, A.M., Sub-Master of the Boston Normal School. Now Ready. 


A new text-book in Algebra Me ccpectally for classes in the upper grades of grammar schools. Also 
adapted to the needs of an ny class of beginners. This timely new book n especially prepared to meet 
the demand for a text-book in Algebra suited to the needs and methodsof instruction in the lower grades. It 
is thoroughly elementary, and presents the subject in such a manner as to develop from the pupil's know]l- 
edge of arithmetic a Jarger and broader ar of numbers and their relations. A notable fea:ure of the book 
is the large number and variety of problem 

Correspondence is especially desired with teachers and ceperetentents desiring to introduce a beginner's 
book in Algebra. A sample copy for examination will be mailed upon receiptof the introductory price, 60 cts. 

A full list of superior text-books in all grote Sor Schools, Academie, and Colleges. Our illustrated Cata- 
logue giving full description of all our publications will be mailed free on application, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubs., Boston, New York, Chicago, Phila. 








Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. | 


Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel scraping together so much miserable Latin and 

Greek as might be learned otherv ise coatly wr re htfully in one year.”—MILTon. 
Virgil, ‘esar, Lg K+" Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal. Livy, Homer's Iiiad, Gospel of St. John, and 

eno; Anabasis, eac 8 for examination, $1 
ark’s Practica! ona eee Latin Grammar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to » 5 other systems. Price to hers bg fa ay ’gi.00. 
3 Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
Eaoceat 3 


ee French Series, etc. 
we Sample pages of our Fatortineare free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








First Steps in the Patriotic Education of American Children. 
ADOPTED BY THE W. R. CORPS AND STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO, OF INDIANA. 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN. 


ents 
Gives the polftical history of the Unite ' States and the relations of children to the government of the | 
home, the school and their country, in a compact and interesting form. 


THE HISTORY, ETHICS, and MANUAL of the ‘AMERICAN PATRIOTIC | 


SALUTE,” “GOD and Our Count 
Explains the object of the salute and the method of executing it. By mail, postpaid, 5 cents. 
The “PRIMER” and the “SALUTE,” ordered together, by mail, 12 cents. 


Remit by postage stumps to Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New York City. | 


have not | 


| ing the teach 


By mail, postpaid, 





STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 
If you are a beginner, get the new method Ujienollt NIVERSITY PUBLISHING 0. 











1 vol. $r.0o. If you know some French, subscribe to 
* Le Francais’ ($2 oo peryear). A French monthly 
azine, containing annotated comedies, novels, 


‘* FRENCH, with or without a MASTER.” 
Educational Publishers, 
sketches; &c., also exercises which are corrected free 


of charge. Difficulties explained. Each subscriber 43-47 East 10th Si., NEW VY ORK. | | 





becomes a student, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 


School of Languages. (One sample copy free.) Please send for catalogue and price list. 


Correspondence solicited. 





Berurz & Co., Mavison Souare, N.Y. 


Unparalleled. 


RI DP. AT H’ S 
History of the 
United States 


With Over Pages and 


»0 Ilustration 
Family, School itbrary 
Vel vy student, in fact 
body Should Own a Copy 


It the BEST ae WORLD for the Money 


One Volume, Svo, Cloth, $3.7 


The United States History Co. 
CHAS. E. BROWN, 53 State Street, Boston 
WM. B. PERKINS, Clinton Hall, New York 








IMPORTANT BOOKS 


—FOR— 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
The Astor Library of Standard Literature. 


| Comprising the most oe Works of Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Walter Scott, Lytton, 
Cooper, Irving, Carlyle, Ruskin, etc. 229 vols. 
Half Russia binding. 75 cents per yolume;: so cts 
per vol. toschools. Postage 8 to 1o cts. additional 
per vol. 


STANDARD POETS. 


Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning, Burns, Bryant, 
Byron, Chaucer, Campbell, Coleridge, Goldsmith, 
Hemans, Milton, Moore, Scott, Sha speare, S 
ser, Virgil, Wordsworth, etc. 108 volumes, alt 
Russia binding, 75 cents per vol.; 50 cts. per vol. to 
schools. Postage 8 to ro cts, additional per vol. 





Ge Send for our complete catalogue, giving full 
information, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th Street, New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


) Graded 

Lists for 

School Li- 

braries, and Topical 
Lists for teachers’, 
students’, and readers 


reference. Should be 


in the hands of every book- 
buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 








SHORTHAND FREE. 
Public and Beivete schools teaching or contemplat- 
ng of shorthand, should examine 
Progressive Lessons in the 
Pym System of Phonography. 
By N. P. HEeFF.ey, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 
Printed ip regular book form and in separate lesson 
shee In t Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia ; and all leading schovuls and 
| co By mentioning this riodical and your 
school we will send a copy, free, for examination. 
L. H. BIGLOW & COMP’Y, 62 Broad St., New Yorx. 
Take Lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 





SHORTHAND. 
The Isaac Pitman System exclusively adopted 
BY THE 
| PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of New York City. 


Send for specimen pages of “Isaac Pitman’ s Com- 
lete Phonographic Instructor."’ 250 pp. Price 
5. 50. This work has been exclusively adopted. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, (Decker Bldg.) N. Y. 


| SHORTHAND Wie tiatritonwses 3 





Address 











